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For the Companion. 


HOW ETHEL STARTED BALKY 
JANE. 


“Swish! Slash! Bang! Git upthere! G’lang!” 
But no! The load was heavy, the wagon had 
settled into the ruts; it was past dinner-time, and 
Jane had made up her mind that she would not 
pull that load. 

There she stood, ears laid flat back on her head, 
white teeth showing, body square back in the 
harness and feet planted firmly forward, a picture 
of resolution, while the two colored men were 
beating, sweating and yelling. But they might 
as well have beaten the side of the barn. 

Over the fence Mrs. Wilson’s six children were 
watching the scene with all degrees of distress; 
the boys scowling and muttering, the girls 
jumping about, wringing their hands, crying and 
pleading. But the two men were bound to 
conquer that horse, no matter who cried. Mrs. 
Wilson had been up-town, and was now coming 
home. The children all rushed to her. 

“Q mamma, it’s dreadful!’’ ‘Mamma, can't 
you make ’em stop?” “O mamma,” cried little 


stomach with the shovel!’’ 

Mrs. Wilson is a slight little woman, but a 
great deal braver than a lion, for she can do what 
she is afraid of, and there is no record that a lion 
ever did. Straight through the gate she we at 
into that barn-yard, and all the children trooped 
after her. The colored men stopped beating and 
tried to explain. 

“You see, ma’am, missus is out at de farm, 
and she ’sisted I got to git dis load out befo’ 
dinner. She done got de clock on me, ma’am. 
She knows when I started, and I’ve got to git 
back in two hours.” 

Mrs. Wilson spoke calmly and firmly: ‘“Those 
horses cannot pull that load out of those ruts. 
It’s cruel to try to make them. You must get up 
there and throw off part of that load.” 

Up climbed the men, and threw off what they 
thought was enough. But Jane’s mind was not 
at all relieved. When they proposed to start, the 
only motion she made was back into the harness. 
The driver caught up his ‘‘black-snake”’ whip. 

“No,” said Mrs. Wilson, ‘don't strike that 
horse! You must throw off the rest of that 
load.”” But the driver did not put down his 
whip; he was getting stubborn. 

‘You see, ma’am, ’taint de hosses she wants, 
nor yit me,” he said; ‘it’s de load. Dat hoss 
done got to pull!’ Out went his lash again. 

Twelve-year-old Ethel vanished like a flash. 
Over to their own barn her swift little feet flew. 
She canght up a pan from which she fed her 
chickens, rushed to the feed-bin, scooped the pan 
up full of bran, and came flying back, her hair 
streaming like a pennant behind her. She thrust 
the pan into the hands of big brother Tom. 

“Give her some of that,’’ she panted, “and 
she’ll start.”” Tom took it with a queer, superior 
smile, and walked forward to where the horse 
waited, vicious as a fury, while the colored driver 
stood, grim as vengeance, his blood up now all 
ready for action. 

Tom reached out the pan of bran right under 
balky Jane’s nose. She sniffed at it suspiciously ; 
but it smelt good. It was past the dinner-hour. 
The time might as well be improved, although 
she was not going to pull that load. 

She took a mouthful, still keeping her eye on 
the driver and his whip. How good that did 
taste! She took another mouthful. Just then 
Tom stepped back a little. Was he going to 
carry off that dinner when she had just begun on 
it? No, indeed! Jane forgot all about the load 
and started for that bran. 

Bolts and chains rattled. The other horse had 
to jump to keep up, and the load had to come. 
It had got twisted around, and a corner of the 
fence stood in the way. But that made no 
difference to Jane when she began to move. 

Crash! Cra-a-ckle! Down came a length of 
the fence, the heavy load passed over it, and Jane 
had her nose in the bran again. The children 
screamed, and scattered out of the road like 
sparrows. Mrs. Wilson stood aside, her calm 
eyes shining like stars. 

Tom stood with his complacent smile, patting 
the horse with one hand and holding out the bran 
with the other, and stepping back between 
mouthfuls, while the horse promptly followed 
him up and the load came on. The colored men 
caught up their tools and clambered up on the 
moving wagon, rending the air with their whoops 
and yells of laughter. 

“Hi! ho! ho! you Bill, dat little pan o’ bran 


done more’n all yo’ big whip! Haw! haw! 
haw !”’ 
“Hi! ho! Jake, see her go! Gib dat marea 


whole pail o’ bran, she pull de whole fence down! 
Yo! ho! haw! haw! G’lang! Git up!” 

The bran was gone, but Jane felt better. Tom 
stepped aside, Ethel clapped her hands. Off 








went the load, the shouts of the drivers ringing in 
the distance, pleasantly answered by the children’s 
cheery voices and rippling laughter as they and 
mamma trooped back home. 

James C. FERNALD. 
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FEEDING A WATER-BEETLE. 


Lately I kept for a few days that beautiful 
insect, the water beetle, writes a correspondent of 
Science. My beetle was large and splendidly 
colored, gold-banded, and displaying brilliant 
iris hues on its legs. I put it in a glass jar of 
water, and laid some leaves on the water to serve 
as shelter. The beetle seemed to take the greatest 
delight in darting, swimming and diving, rising 
from the bottom of the jar to the top of the water 
by long, vigorous strokes of its hind legs. 


The beetle showed the pleasure of a child in 
“blowing bubbles.” Rising to the surface, it 
would put the tip of its body above the water, 
part the elytra, and take in air; then closing its 
case, it would dive to the bottom, stand on its 
head, emit the air, bubble by bubble, until it was 
exhausted, and come up fora new supply. When 
it was hungry or the water was not fresh enough, 
it became dull and sulky, and hid at the bottom 
of the jar. 

After my captive had fasted twenty-four hours 
I laid on top of the water a wasp, a mosquito, a 
blue-bottle fly and a common fly, all dead. At 
first the beetle did not seem to see or smell them. 

Rising presently, however, it came up against 
the mosquito, seized the body in its jaws and 
sucked it dry with one pull. It then found the 





| blue-bottle, carried it to the bottom, trussed it 


neatly, cutting off the wings, legs and head, and 
letting them float to the surface. It then held the 
budy in *ts hands, or short front feet, pressed it 
to its jaws and sucked the body dry. It served 


six-year-old Ben, ‘he’s beating the horse on the | the other fly in the same manner. 


Next it found the wasp, a large one. Carrying 


| this below, as it had the flies, it clipped off the 


wings and legs, but took the precaution to suck 
the head and thorax before turning them adrift. 
It then held the body to its mouth exactly as if 
drinking from a bottle. 

I found that the beetle could eat all the time 
except when asleep or playing, and its activity 
was in proportion to its food. Cooked meat it 
would none of, but raw veal was prized even 
above wasps and blue-bottles. I cut an ounce of 


| raw veal into dice, which were dropped into the 


= 

The beetle did not seem to see or smell the veal, 
but after a while happened to dive into it. It 
appeared to be full of joy at the discovery. One 
fragment after another it took in its hands, held 
to its jaws and sucked dry by strong pulls. At 
each pull I could mark the receding red juice of 
the meat. When the veal was reduced to a pale 
fibre the little glutton let it go and took a fresh 
bit, and did not stop until the supply was 
exhausted. 


~~ 
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ORIENTAL CRAFT. 


The Orientals are crafty. They have the 
cunning of practice in misleading and eluding. 
A notable illustration of their wiliness is given by 
an English chaplain, who served in the Egyptian 
campaign. At the battle of Mahsameh, after the 
English had defeated Arabi’s troops, a strange- 
looking man, preceded by a youth who bore a 
white flag, appeared before one of the British 
generals. 


With profound salaams the man introduced 
himself in broken English as a Greek merchant 
who had lost all his goods during the disturbance. 
Having heard that the English were victorious, 
he had come from a neighboring village to offer 
his salutations. The English officer listened, and 
ordered the man to be kept under arrest. 

Shortly after, several prisoners passed by under 
escort. One of them, an Egyptian officer, glancing 
at the pseudo Greek merchant, said to an English 
officer, ‘Do you know who that is over yonder ?” 

“No,” he answered, ‘‘except that he is a Greek 
trader who has just been taken prisoner.” 

“That man,’’ said the Egyptian, ‘sis Mahmoud 
Fehmy Pasha, the chief of Arabi’s staff, and the 
leading spirit of the rebellion, next to Arabi 
himself.”” 

Subsequently it was learned that this crafty 
man had rode up to Mahsameh on a locomotive 
to see how affairs were progressing. Standing 
on the railway he had watched the battle so 
intently as not to perceive that the frightened 
engineer had made off with the locomotive. 

But his Eastern craft did not forsake him. He 
turned his undress uniform inside out, rigged up 
a handkerchief on a stick to serve as a white flag, 
sent on his son to walk ahead as his servant, and 
assuming the role of a Greek trader, sought 
English protection. Great was his disgust on 
finding himself discovered. Later he was tried 
with Arabi and four others on charges of treason 
and rebellion, and was exiled to Ceylon. 





* 
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NOT QUITE RIGHT. 
It is not well to be too sure of things in this 
world, where everybody is liable to blunders, and 
all things are subject to changes. 


“Why, there is Miss Wilson!’’ exclaimed a 
lately returned traveller, taking her first walk 
since her arrival in her native city, and seeing a 
familiar face in an open car. 

“Oh, no, it isn’t!’’ replied her friend with a 
smile. 

‘Why, it certainly is Miss Wilson!” persisted 
the other. ‘Don’t you suppose I know her face, 
when I used to go to school with her? You must 
have been looking at somebody else.” 

“Didn’t you mean the lady in blue on the third 
seat ?”’ inquired the friend. 

“Yes.” 

*“T thought so.”’ 

“And do you mean to tell me,” inquired the 
traveller, with considerable heat, ‘‘that that wasn’t 
Miss Wilson ?”’ 


“Oh no,” replied the friend; “I didn’t say it | 
wasn’t. I said it isn’t. Miss Wilson was married | 


toa Mr. Banks more than a year ago.” 
“Oh!” said the traveller, in a crestfallen tone; 
and then she changed the conversation. 















rounded teaspoonful 
of Cleveland’s 

Baking Powie 
does more and better work 
than a heaping 
teaspoonful 

of any other. 

A large saving on a 
year’s bakings. 



















The best 
known writers 
on domestic science, as 
Marion Harland, Mrs. McBride, 
Mrs. Parker and Emily Hayes, 
and teachers of cookery, 


as Mrs. Rorer, Mrs. Lincoln 
and Mrs. Dearborn, 


use and recommend 
Cleveland's Baking 
Powder. 


Christmas 
Attractions ! 


ELECTRIC, COMBINATION and 
Gas Fixtures 


In NEW and BEAUTIFUL PATTERNS. 
Rare Lamps and Dainty Shades, 
NOVELTIES IN 
Silver and Dresden Candlesticks, 


Artistic Designs in Ormolu and Onyx Tables 
and Cabinets, also Fenders, Andirons 
and Fire Sets, all now on 
Exhibition at our 


EXTENSIVE NEW WAREROOMS. 


R. HOLLINGS & C0., 


Importers and Manufacturers, 


523, 525 Washington St., Boston. 
Opposite R. H. White & Co.’s. 















Chapin’s 
Bronchial Cough 
Syrup 


It was never advertised until the demand from the 
successful use of the Syrup | romised its general use. 

Physicians, Ministers, lic Speakers, Singers, are 
now sending for it from all parts of the U. 8. 


25 Cents a Bottle at Druggists. 
PREPARED BY 
WM. A. CHAPIN, Apothecary, 
Under U. S. Hotel, Boston. 


A Christmas Tree. 


You may walk Boston 
over—visit a score of stores 
—price a hundred articles— 
and you will not find in a 
day’s journey a_ better 
Christmas gift for a man 
than our English Oak 
Clothes-Tree at 


ONLY 


$2.50. 


You can form little idea 
of its comfort in a casual 
glance. But at the end of 
a month it will have proved 
its worth. Not for twice 








without it. 

It keeps your clothing 
from all wrinkles, dries and 
ventilates it, and preserves 
it from being “‘mussed” or 
tumbled. 

It is easily moved to any 
part of the room, and when 
not in use will go behind a 
door or in a closet. 





Paine’s Furniture Co., 
48 Canal Street, Boston. 


“ZIGZAG TO THE WORLD'S FAIR.” 


An amusing and educational game in map form of U. S., 
with railroads, played with figures to represent travel- 
lers. Handsomely mounted in 4 colors. Post-paid, $1. 
ZIGZAG CO., 131 Tremont St., Boston. Agents wanted. 
Ss P $e vegiation 2ec.; 1000 varieties $5; 


S. post. 25c.; 50 var. rev. 35c.; 
21 v. Heligoland 2c.; FOR 7v. Ecuador 7c.; : 


3 N. B. lie. 
arity percent waa’ CHRIS TMAS. 
Lists Free. B. L. DREW, Cambridge, Mass. 


NEARLY OPPOSITE THE MUSEUM. 


New Holiday Goods, 


Toilet Cases, 
Manicure Sets, 
Smokers’ Sets, 
Work Boxes, 
Desks. 


WILLIAM H. BRINE, 


1 and 3 Tremont St., Cor. Pemberton Sq. 
ONLY PLACE OF BUSINESS. 


Chapped Hands, 
Rough Finger Tips, 
Burns and 

All Skin Irritations 


caused by cold winds, cured by using 


K. & D.’s Crystal Emollient. 


It is unsurpassed, is not oily but forms an invisible 
film, and makes the skin soft, smooth and velvety. 
Milliners, Seamstresses and Silk Workers find it 
very useful. 


KELLEY & DURKEE, 
450 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
25c. a Tube by Mail.—Sample 4c. in Stamps. 

















IF YOU ARE TAKING STEPS 


to provide yourself with an Overcoat or a warm 
Suit, or perhaps an odd pair of Pants for the 
winter; when visiting Boston you can find Custom- 
made Clothing at less than one-half Ready 
Made Prices at our 


RETURNED 
GARMENT DEPARTMENT 


737 Washington Street, 
Cor. Dix Place. 


From our 54 stores are con- 
tinually arriving some of our best 
goods, foreign and domestic, 
made up for somebody, but per- 
haps did not fit or never called 
for. When they reach our store 
above they QoJ! for they are 
“cheaper than Plymouth Rock 
Prices.” 


If you cannot reach any one of our 
New England Stores, samples of our 





its cost would you then do | 





|goods together with self-measurement 
| blanks will be sent Free by mail, post- 
paid, to any reader of “The Compan- 
ion” sending us their address by postal 
card to our Headquarters. 


Plymouth Rock Pants Co,, 


(Incorporated Capital, $1,000,000.) 





Headquarters, 11 to 17 Eliot Street, 

The Den, 249 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Retrepartinent, 737 Washington St. 

283 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. NEW ENGLAND 
693 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. BRANCHES. 
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For the Companion. 


A TOUCH OF NATURE. 


In a little village in North Carolina, within 


| to their own business, without a passle of pryin’ 


| women gazin’ “em out of countenance!”’ she 
| blurted out, clenching her bony fist. 


| is the quilt stretched out thar among the pig- 


sight of Grandfather Mountain, stood a dozen or | pens ?” 


more log huts. 


the wide chimney. 


In one of them a poorly dressed | 
hoy stood warming his fingers over the log fire in ! 


No one answered this sally. 
“You are all just dyin’ to know my private 


| business,” she went on. ‘Sally Bridges sent her 





“People don’t go to help at a quiltin’ to hear 
what Scriptur’ says—and from a body that don’t 


“You all | know any more about Scriptur’ than a two-weeks’ | It’s time she was back. 
| come by invite to Big Mary Sanders’s quiltin’; | calf ‘bout a hoss race,” said Big Mary, sharply; | can stand it in this world. 
}and the frame creaked as she thrust her needle | 


| angrily downward. 

‘*¢And do good to them that hates thee,’ ” 
| tinued Jason, slowly puffing and looking cross- 
eyed at the bowl of his pipe. ‘‘‘For—for of such 


con- 


In the same room, around a square wooden | Bob half up the mountain yesterday to see whar | is the kingdom of Heaven.’”’ 


frame, upon which was stretched the top, the | I went, so she could have some’n’ to gab about. | 


lining and the batting of a half-finished quilt, sat | If that boy ever follows me again, I’ll give him a 


seven or eight women busily sewing. 


“No, I didn’t ask your mother to the quiltin’, 


Tim,” said “Big Mary”’ Sanders to the 
boy, ‘‘because she is so mighty quarrelsome 
an’ unsociable gener’lly.”’ 

“IT wasn’t askin’ you to,’’ said the boy, 
awkwardly kicking a chunk under the logs. 

“I’m goin’ to the sawmill, an’ I was just 
afraid she’d get lonesome in the cabin by 
herself.”’ 

Big Mary turned up her nose. 

**You’ve lived with her long enough to 
know that no livin’ creatur’ can possibly 
get along with her peaceable,’’ she said, 
driving her needle through the quilt to her 
hand beneath it. ‘‘As Wad Mason said the 
other day, when she was a-screechin’ like a 
wild Comanch’ Indian ‘cause his yaller dog 
run her old hen—she’s a holy terror!”’ 

Most of the women laughed loudly, but 
one or two of them worked on silently 
without looking up. The boy turned his 
back to them, and automatically opened 
and shut his fingers over the fire. His 
young face wore a sharp, pained look, and 
tears seemed about to rise into his eyes. 

‘Be ashamed, Mary!’’ said one of the 
women who had not laughed with the others 
a moment before. ‘You ought not to go 
on at the boy that way. I reckon he has 
feelin’s like anybody else. If she is spite- 
ful an’ contrary, he aint to blame.” 

The boy looked gratefully across the 
gaudy squares, triangles and crosses of the 
quilt at the face of Martha Tibbs. Big 
Mary shrugged her heavy shoulders and 
tossed her head, but made no reply. Tim 
Barret drew the tattered sleeve of his coat 
across his chapped lips, looked out at his 
steers which were hitched to the log they 
were to drag to the sawmill, wound his 
whip awkwardly around his rough hand, 
and said : 

“*You all don't know mother. It takes a 
long time to get into her ways, an’ she’s so 
hard of hearin’ that she don’t make out 
what folks say; but when they treats her 
decent she is a different sort of a woman.” 

“It would take forty-’leven lifetimes to make 
her treat a body decent,” said Sally Bridges, a 
tall, raw-boned woman of thirty. ‘There ainta 
man, woman, child or brute in this settlement 
that don't dread the very sight of her.” 

Tim’s head sank lower; he said nothing for a 
moment, 
steadily. 

“You don’t know her right,”’ he said, huskily. 
‘When we fust moved to the cove over in the 
valley the people didn’t like her, nuther; but 
atter a passle of ’em got sick, an’ mother went 
about nussin’ amongst ’em, they couldn’t do 
enough for her. She aint stout, an’ is always 
a-ailin’ in one way or another.” 

Big Mary and Sally Bridges exchanged glances, 
but no one replied. Tim went out to his steers, 
and drove them up the winding road into the soft 
haze that hung over the hills. 

A few minutes later Big Mary, who sat nearest 
the door, looked out down the road and. said: 

“Thar she comes now, clipity-clop, clipity- 
clop, makin’ for the Blowin’ Rock road again. 
I’ve took notice that for the last three days the 
very minute Tim turns his back she starts out, 
an’ it’s always in the same direction. The first 
day when she left she had a big bundle under her 
arm, and come back empty-handed.” 

Big Mary anchored her needle and went out, 
followed by ali the others. 

“After no good, I’ll bound you,” said Sally 
Bridges, joining the others at the rail fence, 
against which they all leaned in a silent, inquisi- 
tive row, and stared at the old woman who was 
limping slowly by. 

When she looked up and saw them she turned 
pale with anger, and quivered nervously. 

““A body can’t go along a public road, attendin’ 


then he looked out at his oxen un- | 


thrashin’ he won’t soon forget!"’ 
It was Sally Bridges’ turn to become angry. 


But Jason Sanders was not quite proof against 
| the composite cold shoulder which his wife’s 
guests turned to him; and much to the relief of 
| all concerned he went out and sat on the fence. 











wonder what on 


“If you ever dare to lay the weight of a finger 
on my child, old woman,’’ she exclaimed, “I'll 
| beat you within an inch o’ your life! Nobody 
| has a bit o’ use for you; you are a pest and a 
disgrace to this community. That boy of yours 
| is a decent sort of a boy; it’s a pity he has to live 
with you!" 

The woman was aflame with rage, but when 
her antagonist began to speak of her son a change 
| fell into her face; her eyes wavered, and her head 

went down. She seemed about to speak, but 
| moved on sullenly. 
| «That'll do, folkses,”’ said lank Jason Sanders, 
| Big Mary’s longer if not better half, as he sud- 
| denly turned the corner of the cabin and deposited 
a sack of corn meal in the door. ‘Git back to 
your quiltin’, and let that pore creatur’ alone; you 
are enough to make a shoutin’ preacher cuss. 
Scriptur’ says —”’ 
But Jason was not allowed to make his quota- 
tion, for all the women had gone hack into the 
cabin. 
| Jason sat down in the door, and leaned against 
| the sack of meal. He pulled down a bunch of 
| leaf tobacco that hung against the wall, and began 
to crush it into powder between his hard palms. 
‘“Scriptur’ says —”’ 
“I reckon this side is ready to roll up,” inter- 
rupted Big Mary, sharply, beginning to hammer 


together. ‘“Now be careful, Miz Watkins, or your 
end will slip off the chair, and the whole capoodle 
“ll be ina mess on the floor. Make it even, and 
roll it tight as a hat-band.”’ 

A scraping of coarse shoes on the puncheon 
floor, a deafening hammering for a few moments, 
then the quilters were seated again. 

‘‘Scriptur’ says, ‘Love thy neighbor as thyself,’ ’’ 





said Jason, lighting his pipe. 


at the nail which fastened a corner of the frame | 





earth has happened!” 


Two hours passed. It was almost noon. Perfect 
silence rested on everything, when suddenly from 
| over the near-by hills came the sound of a loud 
explosion. 
echoes bounded back and forth among the hills. 
The women rushed from the cabin, their faces 
white. 

‘“‘What was it?’’ they asked of Jason. 

‘Blame me if 1 know,” he replied, aghast. 


sheep for a moment, and then—as if by a common 

|impulse—they scattered and ran to their own 
cabins, returning as suddenly, each with children 
at her heels. 

“Thar comes Mart, galloping Grey like light- 
nin’!"’ exclaimed Sally Bridges, pointing down 
the road. ‘I wonder what can be the matter.”’ 

They all stood silently staring at the rapidly 
approaching horseman. 

“Scriptur’ says the world was once destroyed 
by water,”’ put in a mild voice that no one heard; 


promise that it would never happen agin. But 
many good commentators says that in the natur’ 
of one flamin’ star would knock this globe into —’’ 

But the women and children were hurrying 
down the road to meet Mart Bridges and his 
steaming mare. His rough face was white. 

“The biler of the sawmill busted—three men 
| killed!” he gasped. ‘Nobody hurt from here 
except Tim Barret. He was waiting to get pay 
for his log, an’ was leanin’ up nigh the biler to 
| get warm when she exploded. His body was 
| burnt up in the big shed full o’ dry lumber. Joe 
Thorn heerd ’im yell out, but couldn’t see ’im fur 
| the steam an’ smoke. I allowed I'd better come 
on ahead so some of you could kinder break it to 
his mother.”’ 





The earth was jarred with it, and the | 


They all stood huddled together like frightened | 


“and that the bow was put in the heavens as a/| 


of things fire is apt to be used; and the drappin’ | 


| “Oh, aint it awful!” said Sally Bridges. “She 
went up the Blowin’ Rock road this morning. 
Poor thing! She never 
Never!” 

her now,”’ exclaimed Big Mary, in a 
| husky tone that seemed to be filtered through 
| gathering tears. Her coarse features had become 
marvellously soft. ‘I know her by her red and 
green plaid dress. Thar, look! She's jest turning 
the corner round the knoll. She's got a bundle 
| under her arm.” 

| All eves were strained in the direction indicated 
| by Big Mary’s finger, and every one saw the 
little bent figure moving along the hillside. 

‘“*Who’s goin’ to tell her?’’ asked a little 
woman, who held an infant on a trembling 
arm. 

“Big Mary,”* suggested Sally Bridges. 

“No, not me, Sally! I could never do it. 
I haint had a kind word for her since she 
come amongst us. I couldn’t bear to. She 
just made a worshippin’ idol of the poor 
boy. No, I can’t do it—it aint in me. I'm 
as weak as a sick cat when it comes to 
seein’ sufferin’. May the Lord have mercy 
and forgiveness; we was all a-pelting ‘er 
with abuse not two hours ago.”’ 

‘“‘Somebody’s got to tell her,’’ said Mart 
Bridges, rubbing his eyes. ‘It would 
never do to let it hit her sudden. ‘Thar, 
she has reached the bridge, an’ ‘Il be 
a-wonderin’ what we are doin’ standin’ 
here; she is so deef she didn’t hear the 
explosion. Go back to your cabins and 
let on like nothin’ aint happened.” 

“Scriptur’ says —"’ 

“Oh, keep still, for mercy’s sake !"' sobbed 
Big Mary, catching her husband by the 
arm and dragging him homeward. ‘Scrip- 
tur’ don’t say narry thing about busted 
bilers and poor blowed-up boys!’ 

Martin Bridges’ cabin was the first in the 
row along which Mrs. Barret had to pass 
to reach her own. And Mart and Sally 
stood at the fence and tried to look uncon- 
cerned as the old woman drew near. 

“It’s fine weather, Mrs. Barret,’’ Mart 
said, loudly; but his voice was so husky 
and his face so changed that Mrs. Barret 
only stared at him in astonishment. She 
stopped, and seemed about to make an 
angry retort, but something new and 
strange in Sally’s face, and in the half- 
frightened way in which the children peered 
at her through the cracks of the fence, 
killed the impulse. 

“I want to ask your pardon for what I 
said this mornin’,’’ ventured Sally. ‘I’m 
a mean, quick-tempered woman. I haven't 

| a blessed thing agin you, nor never had. I want 
| to be your friend; you are old and weakly.” 

The woman stared as if she could not believe 
that she had heard aright. She transferred her 
bundle from one hip to another and, with a 
strange, defeated expression in her face, turned 
| and walked on in silence. 

«I wonder what on earth has happened !’” mused 
the old woman, as she drew near Mary and Jason, 
who stood in front of their cabin. ‘It’s about 
twelve o'clock, aud Big Mary was to give ‘em all 
a big dinner, but they have all gone.’’ 

Big Mary had no skill in dissembling, and her 
would-be gentle salutation sounded impertinent 
| to the old woman. 

‘“‘You must be tired luggin’® that bundle so far,” 
| Big Mary said, smiling in that portion of her face 
which was under her control. ‘*Won’t you come 
in and rest a spell ?”’ 
A false light broke upon the old woman. 
| So you all are that cur’ous to find out what 
| I’ve got in this bundle that you'll act hypocrites!” 
she sneered. “I thought a mighty change had 
come over you. Well, come on, then. I'll show 
you. None of you aint able to scare up any 
better.’’ 
; “No, we didn’t think of that,’’ returned Big 
| Mary, following her along the path. “I was 
|} mean not to invite you to my quiltin’, an’ I’m 
| sorry I acted so bad when you passed.” 

Mrs. Barret opened her mouth to reply, but 
| failed in the attempt. 

‘‘We are all sorry,’’ went on Big Mary, in such 
a contrite tone that the old woman softened in 
spite of herself. 

‘“‘Never mind, Mrs. Sanders,’’ she replied, 
softly. ‘It was all my fault. Nobody on earth 
could ever get along with me. Come in, all of 
| you,” she said, addressing the crowd which had 
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followed to her cabin. 
neighborly. Now I'll show you what I’ve got. | 
It is a new suit for Tim; to surprise him when he | 
comes home from the mill to-day. He’s just 
fifteen to-night.’’ 

She spread the garments out on a table and 
stood aside, chuckling in pride and enjoyment. 

‘‘Miz Simpson made ’em on her sewin’-machine, 
an’ 1 had to go back’ards an’ for’ards a good 
many times.”’ 

A motionless, gaping group filled the little 
room. Big Mary advanced and felt of the texture 
of the clothing. 

“It’s good and warm,” she said; but she 
choked and bent over the garments to hide her 
working face. : 

“What on earth ails you all?’’ asked Mrs. 
Barret, looking first at Big Mary, and then slowly 
around at the others. ‘‘Haint any of you ever 
seed a new suit of clothes before ?” 

‘¢ «The Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh away,’ ”’ 
murmured a timid voice near the door. ‘ ‘He | 
cometh up like a flower —’”’ 

‘“‘Mart Bridges,” said Big Mary, sternly, ‘will 
you be so obligin’ as to take Jason away?” 
Then she turned to the others. ‘Go out, all of | 
you,” she said. ‘I’ve been her wust enemy—let 
me tell ’er. Lord help me, I'll try to do my 
duty!" 

The crowd retired slowly, and walked off down 
the road. Big Mary sat down on a rude bench 
in front of the fire, and drew the wondering old 
woman to a seat by her side. She took Mrs. 
Barret’s bony hand and pressed it convulsively. 

“Thar is times when a woman needs all the 
comfort she can get from her kind, Sister Barret,”’ | 
she said, huskily. 





it is goin’ to fall heavier. I’ve got some’n’ to tell 
you that will be mighty hard to stand, and as 
thar is a God above, if I could share your misfor- 
tune I’d do it willin’ly, for I feel just that way 
to’ds you.” 

“What on earth!”’ exclaimed the old woman, 
her face working excitedly. 

Big Mary put her great strong arm around the 
feeble figure. ‘It’s about your boy, Mrs. Barret. 
Now be strong, and put your trust on high.”’ 

‘‘What’s the matter with Tim? Oh, oh!’’ She 
tried to say more, but the trembling lips, although 
they moved, produced no sound. Big Mary took 
a tighter hold on the slender figure. 

‘“‘He’s had a accident at the sawmill; 
must make up your mind to hear bad news.”’ 

There was a minute’s silence, in which the 
desperate eyes of the old woman studied the face 
of the speaker. 

“Go on—I am ready 

“Mart Bridges has just come from thar; he 
says—Tim is—is dead.” 

Big Mary felt a sudden quiver pass through 
the body in her arms, and then the gray head 
sank slowly downward. But it did not remain 
so long. The old woman seemed made of iron. 
She raised her haggard face, and looked at. Big 
Mary rigidly. 

“How was it ?’’ she gasped. 

“The biler of the engine busted. 
hadn’t the least bit o’ pain.” 

“Oh, my child!” 

Big Mary’s heart stood still as the old woman 
rose slowly and drew her sunhonnet down over her 
eyes. She staggered as she went to the table, and 
began awkwardly to fold up the new suit of 
clothes, which she put on a shelf over her head. 

Big Mary took her in her arms and kissed her, 
and then went out into the sunlight, blinded by 
her tears. 

But what were the others looking at up the 
road? Surely it could not be, and yet it was— 
Tim Barret slowly driving his steers across the 
bridge. 

Big Mary leaned against a stump unable to 
move. Then she heard Tim laughing and shout- 


you 


” 


The boy 


ing to Mart Bridges: 
“T’m all right! 

up the spout.”’ 
‘““Whar wuz you ?’’ she heard Mart ask. 


They all thought [ was gone 











**A piece o’ timber knocked me in the well. It 
was a half-hour ’fore I could make anybody hear 
me, with the shed burnin’ over me, an’ me} 
a-treadin’ water an’ a-dodgin’ coals o’ fire an’ 








“Iam glad you all feel| chunks. I was jest about gone when they heard young scamp,” said she, “as your father was 


my voice and sent a rope down fur me.” 


Big Mary did not wait another moment. It) 


would never do to let Tim burst too suddenly on 
his mother. She went back to the cabin, stopping 
in the door. Mrs. Barret was on her knees at 
Tim’s bed. 

Big Mary knelt at her side. She put her arm 
around the old woman, and drew the withered 
face up to hers. 

“Look at me, Miz Barret, I am the happiest 
woman in the world. Be prepared—great joy 
sometimes goes bad with old folks like you. 
You haint no cause for grief. Tim is all right. 
Not a hair of his head was touched.” r 

Then Tim entered, and raised his bewildered 
mother in his arms. Big Mary joined the group 
outside, and they all listened and wept at the 
joyous sobs that came from within. 

WILLIAM HARBEN. 
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THE MOURNERS. 


They who go 
Feel not the pele of parting; it is they 


pom a stay behind that suffer Senatite | the mail was brought in. There was a letter for 
ae oe enow- | Aunt Janet, and Will, busy with a new magazine, 
* | was startled presently to hear his mother say, 
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For the Companion. 


THE TOURNAMENT AT ASHBY. | 


In Two CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER I. 
In the Lists. 


Piedmont Academy was deserted that bright 
spring afternoon. 


“You've had trouble enough | ered along the road that runs near by, and plainly | 
already, it would seem, but we never know when | had great affairs on hand. The older boys were | 





riding up and down on their horsee with an air of 
much importance. The girls, sitting in the fence- 
corners, looked often up the road. The small boys, 
rioting about in everybody’s way, stirred up the 
crowd with frequent cries of ‘‘Here he comes!” 

At brief intervals, amid shouted warnings and 
much scurrying of children’s feet, a horseman came 
clattering down the road at his utmost speed. 

The academy boys were simply practising for 
the great tournament at Ashby, to be held on the 
sixth of June. They had been challenged by the 
Junior Knights of Millwood, among whom were 
some of the most expert riders in the country 
roundabout. 

Most attractive prizes had been offered; but the 


conditions named in the challenge were unusual, | 


and the issue was by no means sure. 

The school turned out to greet its six champions 
on their first appearance in public. 

“Look! look!” said Mary Page. ‘Here comes 
Archie Graham. Now we shall see some riding!” 

And they did. The graceful, vigorous youth 
who now went flying past was the academy’s hero. 
Excelling as he did in playground and class-room 


alike, he was as great a favorite with the teacher | 


as with the scholars. 

But there was another knight who did almost as 
well, and that with a careless ease as provoking as 
it was admirable. This was Will Dandridge, 
Archie’s cousin and fast friend. As he turned 
back after riding his second course, Mary Page 
called to him. “Will,” said she, as he rode up, 
“you named this tournament, didn’t you?” 

He nodded. 

“And you got it out of ‘Ivanhoe,’ ” she continued. 
“Well, Lam going to name you, sir, out of the same 
book. You are the ‘Black Sluggard,’” said she, with 
sudden fire. “Now go!” 

The lad gave a long whistle; but the red crept up 
to the very roots of his hair, and for the rest of 
that day, at least, no complaint could have been 
made of his riding. 

Indeed, his carelessness was assumed. With 
every disposition to outdo the others, he had kept 
his zeal hidden, and in his practice there was some 
ground for Mary Page’s rebuke. 

It was because Will had heard a story. Aunt 
Janet told it at the tea-table just after a visit to 
her brother, Major Dandridge. She was talking 
about her brother and his nephew, Archie Graham. 

“What do you suppose George has done now?” 
said she to Will’s mother. “I wanted to buy the 
Abdallah colt that Will here has been praising so, 
and George said he had promised him to Archie.” 

“Why, Sister Janet,” said Mrs. Dandridge, 
“what did you want with one of those wild colts?” 

Will got up and walked around the table. 
“Thank you, auntie,” said he, as he kissed Miss 
Janet’s cheek. 

“What's that for, young man?” she demanded. 

“For wanting to buy the Abdallah colt,” said 
Will, smiling. 

“Did I say I wanted to buy him for you?” she 
asked. 

“No, auntie,” said he, still smiling; ““but—I thank 
you.” 


Aunt Janet’s face softened. “You are a cool 


Its usual occupants were gath-| crying. ‘‘Poor Aunt Janet!” said she. 





before you. Well,” she went on, in her usual 
manner, “George has promised the colt to Archie 
if he makes the best score in this foolishness that 
you young people are crazy about; this—tourna- 
ment, do you call it? And I told George I would 
leave my offer open until the tournament was 
over.” 

This was the story which had stayed Will’s hand. 
| If he outdid Archie in the tournament, as he felt 
| sure he might do, he would be the means of his 
cousin’s losing the colt, and he was not the boy to 
do that. So, even in the practice, he restrained 
his skill, and that was the reason why the sharp- 
eyed Mary Page had given him the title of Sir 
| Sluggard. 
| Upon one point, however, he was resolved. If 

in the tourney the common cause, the academy, 

was endangered, he would do his best, and Archie 
| must take his chance. 
| Inall the days of preparation and practice Will 
kept to his purpose fairly well, being only less 
| skilful than Archie. He dared not overdo his part. 
| He must not give Archie reason to suspect his 
| design. 
| The great event was at hand. Late on the 
evening before it came off, when Mrs. Dandridge’s 
| little family were about to separate for the night, 


| “What's the matter, Sister Janet?” 
} Aunt Janet held out the open letter. 
| in her hand. 
“The old place will be sold to-morrow,” said 
| she, with trembling lips,“‘and I have no chance to 
| get it!” 

She rose, and waving Will aside, went slowly 

out. 

| By and by Mrs. Dandridge came back. She was 


It rattled 


“Is it the Winchester place, mother?” he asked. 
“Yes,” said she, “the old place where she and 
your father were born. From the 
day it was sold Aunt Janet has 
been working and waiting in hope 
some day to buy it back. And 
now, when she has money enough 
at last, comes this unexpected 
sale; and her lawyer is lying at 
the point of death, and she knows 
no one else at Winchester.” 

“But can nothing be done?” 
said Will, anxiously. 

His mother shook her head. 
“It is too late,” she said. “The 
sale is set for ten o’clock to- 
morrow. Aunt Janet is too feeble 
to go herself, and as you know, 
there is no one to whom we can 
get word in that time. Good night, 
my son; go to bed now. I must 





go back to auntie.” 

Left to himself, Will sank into 
deep thought. From that retired 
spot in the country the only way 


| to make him do his best. 
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in the eyes of these lads, ungallant though it may 
seem, were as much to be desired as the crowning 
of the queen. 

These prizes were, for the best knight of the 
tourney, a saddle and bridle, the handsomest that 
Baker, of Warrenton, could make; and for the 
second knight, a bridle by the same maker. Thus 
there was for each rider a chance independent of 
the fortunes of his party. 

As the hour for beginning drew near, Piedmont’s 
friends put on an anxious look. Will Dandridge 
had not come! Not until now did the academy 
boys know how much they had been depending 
on Will. Defeat seemed almost sure, and a deep 
indignation began to burn against the absent lad. 

Indeed, Piedmont would have gone to pieces 
then and there but for Archie Graham. 

“If Dandridge has sneaked out,” said Dick 
Leigh, ‘“‘we might as well quit, right here.” 

Archie’s eyes blazed. ‘Here, Saunders,” he 
called to a boy standing near, “go get your horse, 
and be ready to ride in Dick Leigh’s place.” 

“What do you mean?” said Leigh. 

“T mean this,” said Archie; “that you can ‘quit 
right here,’ if you want to; but if Will Dandridge 
ever hears that you accused him of sneaking out of 
anything, it will be a bad day for you!” 

Leigh growled at this masterful treatment, but 
finally took his place, and the tournament began 
without Will. 

Millwood led off. Its first “knight,” a youth of 
sixteen, took three rings on his first course. Again 
he dashed past, and this time, amid loud cheers, 
he took all four. 

But now came the real test. The saddle and 
blanket were removed, and in this fashion the third 
course was ridden. 

Again the rider took three rings—ten, altogether. 
Not a bad start, surely. 

Dick Leigh, the “Knight of the Golden Seal,” 
was the academy’s first champion; and to the 
general surprise he carried off all the rings on the 
first trial. 

But in spite of this brave beginning, the first 
bout ended in Millwood’s favor by ten to nine. The 
second round reversed these figures, and the 
academy boys began to hope for success. 

Their hopes were quickly dashed. Their third 
opponent—a jovial lad who was almost as fat asa 
barrel, and scarcely higher, and who had therefore 
been humorously pleased to call himself “ Don 
Quixote’’—missed but one ring out of the twelve. 
Against him Archie put up Jack Manning, whom 
he first took to one side. 

It was necessary to get Jack very angry in order 
He stammered badly, 
and when anger or excitement wholly stopped his 
speech, he was apt to express himself vigorously 
in action, if the occasion permitted. 

If he could only be got into a dumb rage he 
would, as Archie knew, ride his best. But Jack 
was already in a state of indignation. 

“Lul-lul-lul-lul—look here!” he sputtered, ‘that 
fuf-fuf-fuf-fuf—fat fellow didn’t rer-rer-rer-rer— 


| vide fair!” 


of communicating in time with | 


Winchester, twenty miles distant, was by messen- 
| ger, and he had none to send. Buta sudden idea 
took hold of the boy. He stood a moment listening, 
then stole up to Aunt Janet’s door and rapped 
| gently. 
| “Mother,” he began eagerly when Mrs. {Dan- 
| dridge came out, “is Aunt Janet—can I see Aunt 
Janet a minute?” 
“Most certainly not,” said she. 
| and agitated, and is trying to go to sleep. Go back 
now and go to bed.” ‘ 
ile went back with a troubled face; but after a 
little more reflection, he went to the sideboard and 
| brought out food and set it on the table. He hunted 
up an alarm clock, which he wound and set. He 
sat down and scribbled a hasty note to his mother, 


“Your aunt is ill | 


Archie took his cue. “Now Jacky, my son,” said 
he, with a tone and manner which he knew were 
infuriating to the boy, “go slow, go slow! Don’t 
you try any cheating. We don’t wantit. I know 
you are not as pretty a rider as the fat fellow, but 
just you go along, now, and don’t fall off your 
horse, and—time’s up, time’s up!” 

These tactics, which Archie was too gentlemanly 
to resort to except in what he regarded as a terrible 
emergency, succeeded. Before the angry lad knew 
what he was about, Jack Manning’s horse had 
twice gone thumping down the grassy lists, and 
the judges had twice proclaimed four rings! 

He might have done as well the third time but 
for an accident. As he neared the last post a 
bicycle rider flashed across the lower course, and 


| Jack’s horse, rearing in sudden fright, dropped his 


rider in the lists. _But the fallen knight leaped to 


| and left it lying there on the sideboard. Then, | his feet, and running toward the judge’s stand, 


taking his clock, he went up to bed. 
The morning of the tournament dawned warm 


moving toward the spot chosen for it, in the famous 


held his lance aloft, and strove in vain to speak. 
Despite his fall he had kept his three rings, and 


| and bright; by nine o’clock the country-side was loud and long did Piedmont shout. 


They were now the confident party. Through 


picnic grounds at the top of Ashby’s Pass in the three rounds they had kept the score even, and 
had now at least an equal chance of success. More 
than one maiden 


Blue Ridge Mountains. 

Here was a grassy glade, ringed round with pines 
on every side but one, and on 
that one opening on the broad 
valley of the Shenandoah. Far 
across the alternate fields and 
woods North Mountain rose,.a 
dark blue wall. On the left 
Massanutten’s twin ranges 
pushed themselves southward, 
while on the right the eye wan- 
dered unhindered on till vision 
faded out in purple mists that 
overhung the land. 

Cities and towns lay scattered 
here and there like clustering 
ant-hills; in the foreground hill 
and meadow and bright-leaved 
forest, and loitering through 
the land in many a winding 
loop came Shenandoah, bright 
“daughter of the stars.” 

High water in this same river 
somewhat delayed the Mill- 
wood champions and their friends, but they came 
in force, and by the time the tourney began a 
multitude was there such as had seldom been seen, 
even in that famous place of concourse. 

The sport itself was simple, the chief requisite 
being skilled horsemanship. Four posts were 
planted in the level turf, thirty yards apart, and 
from each post was loosely hung a ring three 
inches wide. The contestants in the game thrust 
at these rings with a lance while galloping past at 
full speed, and he was the winner who secured 
most rings. 

To-day each side was represented by four 
“knights,” and every knight was to ride three 
courses in succession, the last course to be ridden 
on a barebacked horse. 

The prizes were, as usual, the crowning of the 
Queen of Love and Beauty, and the naming of two 
of her four maids of honor, for the winning side, 
the losers naming the other two maids. But on 
this occasion special prizes had been offered which 





among their friends now slyly 





| adjusted a ribbon, or smoothed down a lock of hair. 
There was no telling what might happen. 

Before the last tilt, a marshal hailed the boy. 
“Look ‘out for those bicyclers, Graham,” said he. 
“They are toughs from Washington, and up to 
mischief, I’m afraid.” 

“Thank you,” said Archie. 
Millwood fellows?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Well, be sure you tell them, please.” 

Archie hurried on. 

Millwood’s last and chiefest knight, “Sir Lance- 
lot,” was beginning his career. Back of the 
| starting-point he cantered thirty yards, then turned 
|and went darting past. He sat as straight and 
supple as some young reed by the river. 

He flung aside his hat, his coat. His whole 
manner changed. He did not sit erect now, but 
crouched like a panther low on his horse’s neck. 
Again he swept by, and again returned without one 
missing ring. 


“Have you told the 
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“Millwood! Millwood wins!” was everywhere 
the cry. 

Now they were calling for “Ivanhoe,” and Archie 
rode forward; and if “Sir Lancelot” had his match 
anywhere, this was surely he. His utmost skill 
could only tie the score, and one ring missed meant 
absolute defeat. Yet Archie went up to the trial 
as cool and gay as if he had been summoned to 
receive the prize. 

He rode in silence unbroken save by the rush of 
his horse’s feet. Four rings, did they say? Yes; 
that all expected. Again he was successful, and 
this time there was an awakening stir among the 
multitude, though they still held their peace. 

Now for the supreme test! His horse was quickly 


stripped, and Archie, hatless and coatless, leaped | 


on him and dashed forth. 

As he went by, a voice with the twang of a bow- 
string kept tally of the rings: 

“One !—two !/—THREE—FO—” 

The last word was drowned in sudden clamor. 
Ivanhoe’s horse had swerved! 

The marshal’s warning had come true. The 
bicycle had again appeared, as Archie passed the 
last post. It set his steed plunging even worse 
than Jack’s had plunged. If Archie got the ring, 
no one looked to see; for to the surprise of all, he 
neither turned nor stopped, but spurred his fright 
ened horse straight on, after the rascally bicyecler. 

The crowd broke before him. The wheelman, 
turning, saw himself pursued. He bent above his 
wheel; his feet spun around, but there was no 
escape; and presently, half-flung, half-leaping off, 
the cycler, on his hands and knees, scuffled out of 
the way. 
the fallen wheel. 





| 


Archie made his horse leap clear over | 


Then turning about, he rode calmly back; and | 


from that moment, regardless of the issue of the 
tournament itself, was hailed the hero of the day. 
This popular verdict was quickly confirmed. 


True, that last ring—which Archie had got, after | 


all—only tied the score again. But after two more 
rounds, a crowd of shouting boys carried the 
flushed and laughing Archie on their shoulders to 
the judge’s stand, and then to Piedmont and to 
Ivanhoe were awarded the honors of the day. 

Then came dinner, and after dinner the speech- 
making, the giving of the prizes, the crowning of 
the queen, ceremonies which lasted far into the 
afternoon. 

Later still, when the people were dispersing, a 
messenger came with strange news. 
dridge was missing! He had not been seen since | 
the night before. 

His mother, busy with Miss Janet, whose nervous | 
crisis continued, supposed that he had gone early | 
to Ashby; but now his horse had come home, 
panting and jaded, and with the saddle soaked with 
water. 

Plainly the horse had been in the river. Where 
was the rider? W. H. Woops. 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 
ASLEEP IN A WHALE’S MOUTH. 


In company with the whaler Fabius of New 
Bedford, our captain, Crosby, was working his 
ship northward along the west coast of Greenland 
through an open sea, when we discovered ahead a 
great ice-field whose edges seemed alive with 
Aretic or bow-head whales. Our sails were 
instantly shortened, and soon all our boats, as well 
as those of the 
whale. 

Some of the victims in sounding soon ran under 
the ice and came up in a large lagoon inside. 
Here they were attacked with lances by the officers, 
who took to the ice for that purpose. 

In vain the whales sought escape by going down. 
They had soon to rise for breath, and were then 
pierced with new thrusts. Finally all were 
captured. Then we sawed and broke away the | 
ice for a passage to the ships, and began cutting | 
out the blubber. 

During three previous days we had been much 
on the watch in fog, and were now all nearly 
exhausted for want of sleep. Indeed, some fell 
down at their work, overcome by slumber, and the 
officers had to strive hard to keep the work going 
till all the blubber was aboard. 

In cutting up the Aretic whale the tongue is 
taken out of the head to lighten its weight. Then 
the tongue is hoisted on deck. Next both tackles 
are hooked to the head. When it reaches the deck 
one tackle is unhooked, and the other is left to 
help support the head, which is further secured 
by ropes against sliding with the ship’s rolling. 

One head was on deck, where its jaws were held 
open by the tackle, and the mouth, without any 
tongue, was a curious fleshy cavern. Boy-like, I 
walked in to examine it. After running my 
fingers through the long, fibrous hairs that hung 
from the jawbone, sleep overtook me so suddenly 
that 1 rested my head on the bone and lost 
consciousness in a moment. 

When I was awakened by dull thumps 1 could 
not realize where I was. All was dark except a 
faint streak of light which came between the 
whale bones as they were bent on the deck after 
the lips had been cut off. On trying to rise, my 
hands touched a hairy substance, and I remembered 
that I was in the whale’s mouth. At that moment 
the remaining tackle was unhooked, the head 
collapsed till it rested wholly on its bone, and I 
had left only the space from which the tongue had 
been cut. 

I screamed, but my voice was deadened by the 
flesh close to my face. Then I seemed to feel the 
sharp spades that were cutting into the blubber, 
for the men had begun to strip the head. Next 
I heard axes cutting the bone from the jaw. 
Shuddering with fear that one would strike me, I 
fainted. 

When I came to I was lying on the after-hatch; 
the captain and officers stood around me. 

The men afterward told me that they had missed 
me, but supposed I had fallen asleep somewhere 
in the hold. As this would have been deserting 
my duty, the ship was thoroughly searched before 
they gave me up as one mysteriously lost. 

By good luck the first mate, in cutting the bone 
from the jaw, made an opening, caught a glimpse 
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|} apparently as lively 


| go in herds, and are 


| takes it into his head 


| or gore him with their tusks till he goes away. 


of my clothing, and at once knew that I was under 


| It was about one o’clock in the afternoon when 
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| bullet at his head. It struck him, but he paid no 


the head. They then hooked on the tackles and | we reached the place where the elephant had been | more attention to it than he would to a fly lighting 


got me out just in time to save me from suffocation. | seen. The heat of the sun was intense, but we | on him. 


OLIVER G. FOSDICK. 
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BORROWING GLADNESS. 


Press onward, aye! and upward, heart, 
While I my gladness borrow ; 

I care not for your yesterday 
If I may have to-morrow. —Selected. 
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For the Companion. 


THE ROGUE ELEPHANT. 


| wild beast as were the others. He 


| could not wait for a cooler hour for fear that 
Punjy would get too far away. 
These rogues sometimes appear at one place in 


| the morning, and in the evening are seventy-five | 


| or one hundred miles away. The men I had with 


| 
old. 
| no time following them. 
| Jim, the best of my three men, was the one I 
| depended upon. He had done a great deal of 
| hunting in the Plains, and was thoroughly familiar 
with the ground. 

Besides, he was not quite so much afraid of a 
had been on 


Horton Plains is a large tract in the central | many a hunt with the English, and the success of 


province of Ceylon. It extends for a distance of 
about a hundred miles north and south, and is 
more than fifty miles broad. 
with jungle, in which elephants, lions, tigers, 
rhinoceroses and other wild beasts make their | 
lairs, and afford good sport for hunters of large | 
game. Incidentally, it offers plenty of danger; | 
many a man has bagged big beasts there—and 
many a big beast has there bagged his man. 

It was here that my old schoolmate, Herbert 
Fenelon, met his death from the charge of an 
infuriated rhinoceros, which he had failed to stop 
with four bullets. 

During five years while ] was engaged as assistant 
overseer on a tea plantation a few miles from the 
jungle, I had hunted frequently in the Plains 
without the luck to en- 
counter anything very 
large. Of course I was 
eager to do something 
worth talking about. 

The coveted oppor- 
tunity came at last, 
and I am not anxious 
for such another. 

An old rogue ele- 
phant which the na- 
tives called “Punjy” 
had been the terror of 
the country within a 
radius of two hundred 
miles for thirty years. 

Many a bullet had 
been fired into him, 
but old Punjy was still 


and vicious as ever. 

A rogue elephant is 
an outcast from his 
kind. Other elephants 


at home with their fa- 
milies, but a rogue 
elephant is one that 
has been cast out of 
his herd, and with 
whom other elephants 
will have nothing to 
do. 

He is paying the 
penalty of defeated 
ambition. Every herd 
is led by a bull ele- 
phant, to whom all the 
others defer. When 
one of the young bulls 


to dispute the author- 
ity of the chief, he has 
to fight the leader. 

Sometimes the old bull is vanquished by the 
young one, but more often the young one is | 
whipped. The loser of the fight is ostracised from | 
the herd, for the others will neither follow a bull 
who cannot maintain his leadership over all 
comers, nor tolerate the presence of one who has 
challenged the leader and been defeated. 

Males and females strike him with their trunks 


No herd will admit a stranger, so the defeated one 
becomes an outcast, against whom every trunk 
is raised and toward whom every tusk is turned. 

Then he becomes a “rogue.” 

A rogue is the terror of the country. He will 
often enter a village at night, trample down the | 
standing corn or rice, and frequently tear down | 
the huts of the villagers over their heads. He will | 
fight anything, from a man to a rhinoceros. Rogue 
elephants are a source of so much destruction that 
the government offers a reward for every one 
killed. 

Punjy had done so much mischief that a reward | 
of one hundred rupees had been offered for | 
evidence of his death. Europeans had often tried | 
to win the reward, and more than one had been | 
killed in the attempt. About fifty natives, too, had | 
fallen victims to the wrath of this famous rogue. 

Fenelon thought at one time that he had killed 
Punjy. A shot from his rifle had hit the old fellow 
in the head, and he bad tumbled over; but when 
Fenelon approached the brute, Punjy suddenly 
arose and chased the bold rifleman down a gulch. 

The elephant lacked an eye, which was shot out, 
and Fenelon escaped by getting on his blind side 
and running for his life. That was in 1885. 

One day in 1887 some natives came running to 
the plantation, frightened almost out of thetr wits, 
and told us that Punjy had been seen in the neigh- 
borhood. They were afraid he would destroy their 
village. 

It happened that I was the only man who could 
be spared from the place just then, and [ was glad 
of the chance to hunt such big game. If the 
redoubtable Punjy, known and feared all over the 
country, should fall to my rifle, I should win great 
honor. 

I took three natives and started, with two ten- 
bore rifles and plenty of ammunition. 

The villagers told us that it was not more than 
four hours since one of their young men had come 
upon the rogue as he was wallowing in a water 
pool a few miles south of their village. Such was 
their terror of the huge beast that the men fled to | 
the village and told the news amid general con- | 
sternation. Others started in haste for the planta. | 
tion to tell the English “sahibs,” and beg them to 
drive the rascal away. 











our rifles had given him confidence in us. 
We followed the trail all the rest of the day 


The Plain is filled | without finding Punjy, camped for the night, and 


were up bright and early in the morning. 

After following the trail about four miles we 
came to a place where the elephant had taken a 
bath in a pool in a small stream. Jim said he was 
not more than two hours ahead of us then, and we 
were likely to find him at any time. So we went 
slowly, following the tracks as they led off to the 
east. 

Jim was in the lead, carrying my spare rifle; the 
two others came next, carrying the ammunition 
and hatchets with which to cut out the elephant’s 
tusks if we killed him. I brought up the rear. 

After travelling in this way about an hour, Jim 


The Rogue Elephant. 


stopped so suddenly that the man next behind him, 
who was half-asleep, ran against his back. I 
moved cautiously around to the front. Jim stood 
in an attitude of intense attention. 

I listened, too, and presently heard a sound such 
as an elephant makes when blowing through his 
trunk. 

I motioned to the others to follow, and advanced 
with Jim in the direction of the sound. Cautiously, 
searcely breathing,—for a rogue elephant is usually 
very acute in hearing,—we went forward about 
one hundred yards. 

There was Punjy! He stood in a rather bare 
spot in the jungle, and we could see him plainly. 
He was tearing up the grass and throwing it on 
his back, and then blowing it off. That was the 
sound we had heard. 

Iie was not more than five hundred feet distant, 
and the wonder is that he did not hear us. The 
natives told me afterward that he was a little deaf. 


| I am inclined to think he was, or he surely would 


have heard us approach. 

The question now was how to get a good shot at 
him. His left side was toward us, and I could 
have had a good shot at his heart, but I knew what 
a slim chance there was of hitting this organ, and 
did not care to risk a charge from a wounded rogue 
elephant. 

I could not count on even Jim in such a case, for 
the chances were that he would shut his eyes, pull 
the trigger of the gun, and make off as fast as his 
legs would carry him. 

Now the best place in which to hit an elephant 
is the hollow in his forehead, just between the eyes. 
The space is no larger than your two hands placed 
together, but if you geta bullet in squarely the 
animal will drop dead. 

If, however, you hit him anywhere else in the 
head, your bullet will glance off or just flatten 
against the hard bone, and you have a mad elephant 
to reckon with. 

As we stood waiting for Punjy to turn his head 
toward us, the wind veered and brought our scent 
toward him. Instantly the huge beast turned in 


our direction with a shrill trumpeting of rage and | 


defiance. 

We dropped, but too late! 
sight of us. 

He trumpeted once more, and then came thun- 
dering down upon us. I did not rise, for to do so 
would be dangerous, but rolled quickly over behind 
a tree. 

The natives sprang up and ran like mad. Jim 
went straight away in the path of the rogue, and 
the other two ran off at right angles. 

As the elephant came on I drew a quick bead on 
him, lying on my stomach the while, and sent a 


Punjy had caught 


me said the trail was not more than seven hours | 
They pointed toward the south, and we lost | 


He saw Jim, and charged full for him. 

| I yelled to the poor fellow, whv had dropped the 
| spare gun in his terror, to dodge behind a tree. He 
was too full of fear to heed me, even if he heard. 

I slipped another cartridge into my gun, and 
| stood up beside the tree, determined to stop the 
beast, if I could, by attracting his attention to 
myself. 

Only a few seconds had elapsed since he caught 
sight of us, but the rogue was nearly up with Jim. 
I had but a moment to save the 
aimed straight at Punjy’s hametrings, thinking I 
| might lame him, and fired just as the rogue was 
reaching for Jim with his trunk. 
| Jim might have been saved then, but he stumbled 
jand fell. My bullet had attracted the 
| attention to myself, and he checked his speed to 
| turn. But his impetus was so great that he did not 


man’s life, so I 


rogue’s 


stop suddenly. 
As he passed over Jim his left hind foot was 

planted squarely on the poor fellow’s back. 
| Punjy wheeled more quickly than you would 
| imagine it possible for so huge a bulk to turn, and 
| came toward me. 
| but charged me at full speed. 
I had slipped a fresh cartridge into my rifle by 
this time, and was ready for him. I determined not 
to attempt to get out of the way at once, but to try 
a shot at the fatal place in his forehead. My blood 
| was boiling at the thought of poor, dead Jim, the 

most trusted native we had ever had in our employ. 


Not a moment did he hesitate, 


I think I never before nor since felt such anger. I 
must have been half-crazy to take the chances, 
for if I missed the rogue I could not have got 
out of the way, but must have met my death in 
that Indian jungle. 

The rogue was trumpeting shrilly and wildly 
as he made at me, with his trunk high in the 
air, and his one little eye glittering and flashing 
with His raised trunk partly hid the 
vulnerable spot on his forehead. But I was 
a good shot, and as I felt my nerves 
together I knew my aim would be true. 

I let him get to within about a hundred feet 
of me before I fired. So tense were my nerves 
that I could almost detect the time between the 
pulling of the trigger and the striking of the 
bullet. I hit him fairly on the vital spot. For 
the fraction of a second the great bulk of his 
body seemed to pause; then his head dropped, 
and his big carcass, carried on by the impetus 
of his wild rush, turned a complete somersault, 
and rolled to within a rod of where I stood. 

I ran back about fifty feet, and hastened to 
reload my rifle. I was not going to take a 
chance that the beast might revive, as he did 
when poor Fenelon thought him dead; so I put 
three more bullets into him. 

The first one had been enough, however, for 
1 afterward found the bullet in his brain. 

After I had made certain that old Punjy was 
really dead, I walked over to where poor Jim 
lay. His face was toward the ground, and he 
lay just as he fell. He had not had time to 
turn before the rogue’s foot had struck him, 
and he had never breathed again. 

I knew the other two fellows would not stay 
away long, for they would be afraid to go 
home through the jungle alone, and would 
return to me for protection. So I went to work 
with the hatchet to chop out the tusks. They 
were badly battered, but still good. 

I had got one of them out when the men 
came back. They had heard my shots, and 
concluded it was best to return. 1 gave them 
both a sound rating, and set them at work to 

| digging a grave for poor Jim. We buried him 
| just where he had fallen, the last victim of the 
worst rogue elephant Horton Plains had ever 
| known. 

| Thad the elephant’s foot skinned, and the skin 
| packed with earth, so that it would not lose its 
shape. This foot, and the tusks, we carried home. 

We got home all right, though it took longer to 
return than it had taken to come. Poor Jim’s wife 
} and three children mourned him bitterly, but the 
people were so glad to be at last rid of the terror 
of the rogue that they forgot the victim in the 
general rejoicing. I gave Jim’s widow the reward 
which I received from the government. 

The skin of the foot I had cured, and now use it 
asa footstool. The natives make these footstools 
j very well. The foot is first desiccated, and then 
| lined with wood and a carved cover made for it. 

It is a rather odd-looking thing, but it serves me 
well as a trophy of Punjy. 


rage. 


brace 


lL. WALTER SAMMIS. 
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For the Companion. 


‘THE DANCING BOYS OF SEVILLE. 


“Be sure to reach Seville on the eighth of 
December,” was the word given us in the north of 
| Spain. Why? Because on that day in the famous 


cathedral an old, quaint custom is maintained, and 
a company of boys dances before the altar in 
honor of the Virgin Mary. 

We arrived in Seville some days earlier than the 
appointed time, and again we were told to be sure 
and visit the cathedral on Sunday afternoon, and 
see the dancing boys. 

The cathedral of Seville is very large and richly 
decorated, but its exterior is not as impressive as 
that of many other less famous churches—with the 
exception of the bell-tower, which is worthy to 
stand beside the spires of Cologne, or Giotto’s 
tower in Florence, or the Campanile in Venice. 

The Giralda, as this belfry is named, is a monu- 
ment of the Moorish dominion in Spain. It is said 
| to have been an astronomical observatory in the 
| time of the Moors. From the base, for a distance 
of perhaps a hundred and fifty feet, it retains all 
the characteristics of the original structure— 
dignity, beauty of form and choice decoration. 
The upper part of the tower belongs to the 
ec period, and is obviously of a different 
| 





architectural style and built for a different purpose. 

When Saturday came, there were many signs of 
an approaching festival. On the facades of such 
| public buildings as the city hall, the court-house, 
}and the archbishop’s residence, brilliant colored 
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velvet bands were hung; and on private houses 
and shops less costly materials, generally in blue 
and white, the colors of the Virgin, were displayed. 
From some houses of poor people plain white 
coverlets were hung. 

At sundown on the eve of the festival the bells 
of the Giralda rang a merry peal; 
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Dancing Boys of Seville. 


was dark, the whole city was illuminated. Under 
the escort of the United States Consul, who 
showed us the way through the sinuous streets 
and lanes near the principal thoroughfares, we 
wandered up and down, bewildered by the bright 
lights, the crowds of people, the showy costumes, 
the peddlers’ cries. 

The weather was so mild that all the fronts of 
the shops stood open, allowing their full light to 
shine upon the streets, and extra gas-jets, or in 
their place large lamps, were hung from the upper 
stories. 

The streets are extremely narrow—not wide 
enough usually for one carriage to pass another— 
and the houses are white-washed. Add to all this 
the effect of a moon nearly full, and you may 
well believe that an illuminated city is rarely so 
brilliant as was Seville on the eve of the festival. 

A few years ago a large part of the roof of the 


cathedral fell in, owing, if 1 am correctly informed, | 


to the sinking of one of the pillars, and now the 
nave and one aisle are filled with scaffolding and 
supports, so that access to these parts of the 
building is dangerous and forbidden. Service is 
no longer held at the principal altar. Conse- 
quently the ceremonies in which we were inter- 
ested were held in a large adjacent chapel, known 
as the Sagrario—usually a parish church. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon vespers were 
held in this chapel. They continued for nearly 
two hours. Then followed the special ceremony. 

The principal clergy left the choir in which they 
had been seated, and took their places in front of 
the high altar, which was resplendent with massive 
silver candlesticks and other silver ornaments. In 
the centre was an image of the Virgin, crowned. 
At one side of the altar, within the folds of a 
crimson curtain that was drawn aside, an orchestra 
of stringed instruments and a company of male 
singers took their places. 

Ten boys entered, and stood in rows of five 
directly in front of the altar. Most of them we 
had met already, as we drew near the chapel, in 
the Court of the Oranges, where the Moslems 
used to make their ablutions. They were between 
seven and fourteen years of age, with bright eyes 
and intelligent faces, and they were full of merri- 
ment as, in the attitude of little beggars, they 
asked for ‘‘monee,’’ ‘‘monee.”’ 


Here we could see their dresses. The coats or 


jackets were of sky-blue silk, embroidered with | 


gold or silver thread; the trousers were of white 
satin; and the white stockings came up to the 
knees. The low three-cornered hats were covered 
with white plumes. 


We were told that the boys are supported by a 


foundation, which not only provides their main- 
tenance and instruction while they continue 
devoted to this office, but after a certain period 
allows those who have maintained a good charac- 
ter to study at the expense of the foundation for 
any career they may choose. 

After the orchestra and choir of men had con- 
cluded the opening music, the boys sang, accom- 
panied by the violins, and then went through the 
figures of a dance. There were two sets of four 
dancers each, and a fifth little boy wound his 
way through the entanglements of each set in a 
very fascinating manner. 

Then came another figure, in which the boys 
accompanied themselves with castanets in a very 
lively style. Then the entire dance was repeated, 
and the service concluded with a hymn of 
exquisite music sung by the men’s choir. 

It was said that the steps of the dance trace 
the letters of the words AVE MARIA, but the 
space was so crowded and the lights were so dim 
that we could not make out any such order, and 
were compelled to accept the fact without verifying 
it. 

It is difficult for a traveller to ascertain the 
origin of this singular custom of dancing in the 


and when it | 








cathedral. The current story is that it perpetuates 
the idea of David dancing before the Ark of the 
Lord. There is a curious story, for the truth of 
which I will not vouch, which runs as follows: 

Complaint was once made to the Pope that this 
service was unsuitable for a church, and he was 
disposed to stop it; but on the remonstrance of 
the cathedral chapter 
he postponed his de- 
cision until he could 
better understand the 
ceremony. According- 
ly the boys were taken 
to Rome, and they 
performed their -relig- 
ious office in one of 
the basilicas of the 
papal city. 

Its simplicity and 
dignity so impressed 
the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities that permis- 
sion was given to con- 
tinue the dance until 
the beautiful dresses 
of the boys were worn 
out. They are not 
worn out yet, but 
whether they are safe- 





whether the thread- 
bare portions are re- 
stored now and then 
with fresh pieces of 
silk, so that the gar- 
ments are ever old 
and never decayed, is more than a passing 
traveller can find out. 

There are two other seasons of the year when 
this strange pageant may be seen, during the last 
three days of the carnival,—just before Lent,—and 
at the festival of Corpus Christi, which usually 
occurs early in June. At the Advent period, in 
December, the dance is repeated daily for a week. 
DanteL C. GILMAN. 
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For the Companion. 
MY COLORS. 
The blue in a baby’s eyes, 
The rose in the dawn of day, 
The gold of the evening sk es, 
And after the gold, the gray. 
ANNA BOYNTON AVERILL. 
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BERING SEA ARBITRATION. 


Last summer three squadrons of armed vessels 
tried, with little success, to protect the seals of 
Bering Sea against private hunters. There were 
American, British and Russian ships on the side 
of the seals, and American, British and Russian 
hunters against them. 

The American and British ships worked in 
harmony, according to the agreement, or modus 
vivendi, between their governments, over the 
eastern part of the sea. Russian ships guarded 
the western portion. Nevertheless the hunters 
took many seals, though some schooners, Ameri- 
can as wellas Canadian, were captured by Russian 
as well as by the other ships on guard. 

It appears at first sight strange that private 
adventurers of any country should venture to 
hunt animals that the government of that country 
is trying to protect; but game-laws are defied 
everywhere on land and sea. Where there are 
no game-laws any one has liberty to go hunting. 
Adventurers of all nations are at liberty to kill 
seals on what the world recognizes as open ocean. 
Their liberty to do so in Bering Sea is denied by 
the United States and Russia. 

Thus the hunters, if they could avoid capture 
last summer, were free to market their sealskins 
at any port. They were not bound to show where 
they got the skins, and no one could tell by 
inspecting the pelts. 

No matter what the issue of the pending arbi- 
tration of the Bering Sea question may be, private 
hunters who escape capture will still be at liberty 
to dispose of the sealskins they may take. 

Probably, if the result of the arbitration should 
be an agreement that eitier the United States, or 
this country and Great Britain together, shall 
protect the seal fishery, laws would .be passed by 
both governments forbidding the admission into 
either country of the skins of seals illegally 
taken; but even then the poachers would have 
the markets of every other country open to them. 

From this it will be seen that the international 
trouble which ladies have caused by demanding 
sealskin cloaks will be far from an end with the 
American and British arbitration. 

That arbitration will, however, settle the ques- 
tion in dispute between the two governments. 
It will either concede to the United States a 
right to protect seals in the Alaskan part of 
Bering Sea, or will set regulations by which the 
two governments shall act together for permanent 
seal protection there. Thus, in any event, the main 
object for which the United States government 
has been contending—the protection of the seals— 
is likely to be secured by the arbitration. So 
long as the animals shall be enabled to multiply 
the United States must get the greater advantage, 
because the main breeding and killing grounds 
are American territory. 

All the important preliminary steps to the 
arbitration except one have been already taken. 
The seven arbitrators, two American, two British, 





ly stored away in one | 
of the sacristies, or | 
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| dential election held on the yesterday was the 


one French, one Swedish and one Italian, have 
been appointed. On September the seventh they 
received from each party, according to the require- 
ments of the treaty, a printed copy of the ‘‘Case”’ 
of each. The replies, or counter-cases, are to be 
presented on or before the seventh of December, 
unless one or both parties shall demand an exten- 
sion, which may be granted for not more than 
two months. Twenty days after receiving the 
counter-cases the arbitrators will meet in Paris, 
and get to work. 

How long they may sit nobody can tell exactly, 
but it is reasonable to presume that the award 
will be given and the whole dispute between the 
United States and Great Britain settled before 
another sealing season shall begin early next | 
summer. 

Blessed be arbitration and its advocates the 
world over, for it not only quiets dangerous 
international disputes, but disposes of them 
finally in a spirit which promotes good-will and 
furthers future arbitation. 
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For the Companion. | 
THRUSH AND OWL. 
Joy in its song, and hope upon its win; _ 
The thrush to all a gladsome py ings, 
While wrapt with ni ht, as withac oak ing iBriet, 
The owl cries “woe” behind the shadowed leaf. 


Throughout thy life, if heavens smile or scowl, 
Be thou the thrush,—let others play the owl! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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THE ELECTION. 


All the world knew, on the morning of Wednes- 
day, November 9th, that the result of the presi- 





complete defeat of the Republican party, and a 
sweeping victory for the Democrats. Electors had 
been chosen who would restore Grover Cleveland 
to the President's chair, and make Adlai E. 
Stevenson Vice-President. 

It was speedily known, also, that the House of 
Representatives in the Fifty-third Congress would 
contain a very large majority of Democrats, and 
that the Senate also would fall into the control of 
the triumphant party. 

These are the leading facts concerning the 
result. The exact situation as to majorities is not 
finally ascertained at the time we write; but 
when a party victory is so overwhelming as was 
that of last month the details are not important. 

We must go back to the year 1856, when James 
Buchanan was chosen President, to find a time 
when the Democrats were in full control of the 





government. For although they have held the 
organization of the House of Representatives 
during fourteen of the last eighteen years, that of 
the Senate during two years, and the Presidency 
four years, they have not before, since the first 
half of Buchanan's administration, held all three 
together. 

Each presidential election has a character of its 
own, and differs from every other in its tone as 
well as its incidents. For example, there was 
this year a nearly total absence of the personalities 
that rendered each of the two preceding canvasses 
unpleasant. There was exceedingly little excite- 
ment until the last fortnight of the campaign. 

But other features of the canvass were of much 
greater importance than these. The very general 
use of the Australian ballot system, for the first 
time, made the voting much more secret than 
usual, and put awry all the calculations and 
expectations of political leaders. 

Moreover, for the first time since 1860 electors 
who were neither Democrats nor Republicans 
were chosen in some states. The People’s party, 
or ‘‘Populists,’’ were not, to be sure, strong enough 
of themselves to choose electors in any state; but 
in many of the states of the West there was a 
‘‘fusion,”’ or alliance with the Democrats, who 
withdrew their own candidates for electors, and 
supported the Populist ticket. 

The great issue in the canvass was the tariff. 
The Republicans upheld the principle of protection, 
and with more or less definiteness, the particular 
form of protection embodied in the ““McKinley 
Act.’’ The Democrats upheld the principle of 
tariff reform, and _ specifically opposed the 
McKinley Act. 

The result was, so far as the completeness and 
thoroughness of the Democratic victory were 
concerned, a surprise to both parties; chiefly, of 
course, to the Republicans. It is recognized by 
men of all parties as involving a distinct condem- 
nation of the present tariff. But it is much too 
early for any one, even the most prominent 
Democrat, to prophesy as to the character of the 
tariff reform that is to be carried out. 

In fact no one can tell positively what use the 
triumphant party will make of its victory—how 
far the President will go in removing officers and 
substituting Democrats for them; what course 
Congress will take on the silver question; whether 
the policy of the government in the matter of 
pensions will be changed or not; and also in 
regard to many other subjects of national concern. 

The election has made a radical change in the 
attitude of parties. For more than thirty years 
the Democrats have been the attacking party ; and 
the Republicans, sometimes in full possession of 
their works, sometimes huddling together in the 
one corner of the fort that was left them, were 
continually defending themselves against the 
assaults of their enemies. 

Now it will be for the Republicans to attack 


"know how yer feel, mister. 








and for the Democrats to defend themselves, since 


they will be solely responsible for the government. 
Fortunately for the country, every party is 
composed of and is led by patriots. They make 
mistakes, but their intentions are right. Let us 
hope that it will always be so, and that, whether 
our own party or our political opponents shape 
the national policy, love of our native land and a 
desire for its prosperity may always be the 
guiding principle of action. 
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“I KNOW HOW YOU FEEL.” 


It does not seem much to tell, but when it hap- 
pened it created a profound sensation among the 
thirty or forty people who were massed together 
in a street-car, each one thinking only of his own 
discomfort. 

‘Move up there forward, will ye?” 

The car had suddenly stopped, with a jolt that 
pitched every one who was standing toward the 
front door, and the recoil had blocked up the 
entrance from the back platform. The conductor 
imperiously repeated the order in a hoarse voice. 
At the same time he shoved into the car a man on 
crutches. Men and women sullenly moved up to 
make place for the lame man, but no one offered 
him a seat. 

The car started again. It was soon apparent that 
it was difficult for the cripple to support himself 
by the swinging strap and preserve his equilibrium 
on his crutches. Every person seated looked the 
other way. 

A little later the conductor entered the car for 
the fares. When he came to the cripple the man 
was evidently suffering from the inconvenience of 
his position. He did not seem a poor man. His 
face was thin, and he was pale, and looked poorer 
in health than in pocket; but he was not elegant 
enough to abash the conductor, who became impa- 
tient while the cripple fumbled for his change, 

“Hurry up with your fare, or get off!” said the 
conductor, harshly. 

“I declare, I haven’t a cent! 
when I got on,” said the cripple, mildly. 
send it to you. Won’t that do?” 

“None of that game with me! 
Quick, now!” 

The suffering man flushed, his hands trembled, 
and he turned to leave the car. The passengers 
watched him coldly; not one offered to help. The 
conductor rang the bell viciously for the car to 
stop. 

A boy had been watching this scene with the 
greatest interest. He was not a prepossessing 
boy. His clothes had never been made for him; 
they hung on him loosely and were not clean; but 
he had the alert, bright expression so often seen 
on the faces of the street Arabs. He started 
toward the cripple when the conductor rang the 
bell, and it was evident that he, too, was lame. 
The car grated to a stand-still. 

“Now hurry up!” said the conductor. 

The cripple raised his eyes in entreaty, swung 
his crutches into position, and painfully moved to 
leave the car. His eyes were filled with tears of 
pain and mortification. Most of the passengers 
looked out of the window. Oh, the callousness of 
a crowd! 

“Naw, don’t get out!” piped up a thin voice. “I 
I guess J can lend yer 





I didn’t know it 
“1 will 


Pay, or get off! 


five cents.” 

The child paid the man’s fare, and the two unfor- 
tunates stood side by side in sympathetic silence. 

A buzz went over that car, and many a cheek 
bent, hoping to blush unseen. No one likes to be 
shamed into decency by a newsboy. 

There have been many definitions of a gentle- 
man; some think he is the flower of high birth, or 
of wealth, or of college education, or of liberal 
training. These may constitute the clothes of a 
gentleman, but they are not his flesh. 

“1 know how you feel.” In these five words lies 
the secret of that sympathy and courtesy which 
make the gentleman. 

The crippled child gave away most of the few 
cents he had to save another’s pain. He under- 
stood it. He was a gentleman before whom 
Chesterfield might lift his hat. 

Attention and intention will find us plenty of 
opportunity to do as much. 

Cardinal Newman says, “It is always a definition 
of a gentleman to say that he is one who never 
inflicts pain; he is tender toward the bashful, 
gentle toward the distant, and merciful toward the 
absurd.” 
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DON’T STOP FOR PRAISE. 


At the battle of Miani, an officer who had been 
doing good service came up to that celebrated 
general, Sir Charles Napier, and said, “Sir Charles, 
we have taken a standard.” 

The general looked at him searchingly for a 
moment, but made no reply, and turning around, 
began to talk to some one else. Upon this the 
officer repeated in a slightly raised tone: 

“Sir Charles, we have taken a standard.” 

The general turned sharply round on him, and 
said briefly, “Then take another!” and instantly 
resumed his interrupted conversation. 

“One of the best lessons I ever had in my life,” 
said a successful business man, “was given me 
when I was a boy of twelve by my great-uncle, on 
whose Vermont farm I spent a long summer. I 
have never forgotten it. 

“It was one beautiful September day, and I had 
gladly offered to help my uncle in his afternoon's 
work of ‘stookin’’ the fodder-corn, of which there 
was a great field, and was ambitious to show him 
how smart I could be about it. He stooked a couple 
of bunches for samples for me, and then went off 
to another part of the field to begin his work. 

“When I had made twenty very creditable- 
looking stooks I surveyed them with pride, and 
then hurried off to my uncle. When I had reached 
him | said breathlessly, ‘Uncle, I want you to tell 
me how long I’ve been working. I’ve got twenty 
stooks done, and I think they look splendid. 
Haven’t I been quick?’ 

“I should say you were a likely boy at stookin’,’ 
replied my uncle with his usual slow smile, draw- 
ing out his watch, and showing me its face. ‘But 
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just let me advise with you a little. Don’t stop in 
the middle of a job to get somebody to admire it. 
It’s a good piece along this field, and I calculate 
you could have got another stook finished in the 
time you’ve taken to come down here and back.’ 

“I hurried off to my work pretty quickly, you 
may be sure, and I didn’t stop for any more con- 
versation until my uncle came along at six o’clock, 
and told me I had done a good afternoon’s job. 

“Through my life, first in college, and then in 
business, whenever I have felt tempted to indulge 
in a little self-praise, the old cornfield has come 
before me, and I have heard my uncle’s kindly 
admonition : 

“*Don’t stop in the middle of a job to get some- 
body to admire it.’” 

Boasting of the past is a poor way to achieve 
success for the future. While we go forward we 
are safe; when we stop we are preparing to turn 
back. 
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TENNYSON IN YOUTH. 


Alfred Tennyson began his habit of poetic 
expression as a very young child. When he was 
five years old he exclaimed one day, as a breeze 
swept through the rectory garden: 

“I hear a voice that’s speaking in the wind.” 

His first verses were written on a slate which his 
brother Charles had put into his hand when the 
elders were all going to church, and the child was 
to be left alone. 

Charles gave him the flowers of the garden for 
a subject, and when he came back little Alfred 
gave him the slate covered with carefully written 
lines of blank-verse. 

“Yes, you can write,” said Charles, as he glanced 
over the verse; and one can fancy the little poet’s 
delight at such commendation. 

There is another story to the effect that his grand- 
father, some time later, asked him to write an 
elegy on his grandmother, who had recently died, 


and he put ten shillings into his hand on the | 


completion of the “job,” saying: 
“There, that is the first money you have ever 


earned by your poetry, and take my word for it, it | 


will be the last!” 

There is a tradition that Tennyson’s first poems 
were published at the instigation of his father’s 
couchman. 

Alfred, when a youth, was seized by a longing 
to visit some of the old Lincolnshire churches, 
but “the eternal want of pence” made the tour 
impossible. By some means this old servant got 
wind of the lad’s disappointment, and burst out, 
after some reflection: 

“Why, Master Alfred, you are always writing 
poetry! Why don’t you sell it?” 

The young poet was pleased and excited by the 
idea; he consulted Charles, and soon after appeared 
the “Poems by Two Brothers,” for which they 
obtained twenty pounds. 
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ELECTION 


Fifteen or twenty years ago a distinguished 
scholar in one of the Eastern states was proposed 
for Congress in opposition to the candidates of 
both parties. He was elected by a large majority; 
and afterward justly made it a matter of pride that 
his campaign had cost him, in the way of personal 
expenses, a three-cent postage stamp and no more. 

A canvass for an important office conducted on 
this basis would, however, be practicable only 
where public sentiment in a district was much 
aroused. Usually it is necessary to compel voters 
to awake to the importance of political action by 
holding public meetings and circulating campaign 
literature. AJ] this costs money, and the expense 
is legitimate. 

But while, if a candidate is to be nominated, an 
effort should be made to elect him, there is no 
justification for the expenditure of money in the 
corruption of voters; and where the expenditures 
of candidates or political committees is secret, the 
taint of corruption is likely to attach to their 
proceedings. 

A law passed at the last session of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature is now in force in that state 
which requires all expenses in connection witha 
political canvass, except ordinary personal ex- 
penses in travel, to be made through a political 
committee ; and the committee must render a public 
and sworn account of all its expenditures, giving 


EXPENSES. 


the names of all persons to whom payments have 


been made, and stating the purpose of each pay 
ment. 

Such a law, if properly enforced, would prevent 
corruption in elections, because it would do away 
with secret expenditures. The doers of evil polit. 
cal deeds love darkness rather than light. 
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GRACEFUL GENEROSITY. 


One day a penniless literary man called on 
Lamartine, who was then at the height of his fame 
as a statesman and an author. The visitor told 
Lamartine of his hopeless life and of his poverty, 
and ended by asking him for the loan of a consid 
erable sum of money. 

Lamartine, who was much moved by the man’s 
story, gave him the sum asked for. The poor 
fellow, overcome with his unexpected success, 
could only sob out his thanks and kiss the hand of 
his benefactor. 

After his visit had lasted about half an hour 
Lamartine conducted the man to the door. The 
Season was early winter, and as the statesman 
opened the door he noticed that the unfortunate 
man was clad in thin summer clothes, and that he 
trembled like an aspen leaf. 

He glanced at the rack, on which was his own 
overcoat and hat. Seizing the coat, he said to his 
trembling visitor, “Monsieur, you have forgotten 
your overcoat.” 

Before the poor man could make any objection, 
and declare that he did not bring any overcoat 
with him, and that he had not had one for some 
years, Lamartine placed his own upon him, shook 
his hand, and with generous heartiness pushed 
him quietly out and closed the door behind him. 

This story would never have been given to the 
world had it depended on Lamartine’s telling. 


THE YOUTH 





Years afterward the once unfortunate author rose 
to be one of the foremost men in France, and told 
the story of the generosity of Lamartine. 
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THE LAND OF THE ONION. 


It is said that when a ship is approaching the 
island of Ceylon delicious perfumes are wafted to 
the mariner’s nostrils long before the shores come 
into sight, so luxuriant is the growth of flowers on 
the island. Some recent travellers assert that a 
similar statement is true of the island of Bermuda; 
but in the modern instance the fragrance which 
meets the sailor’s nostrils is not that of delicious 
flowers, but of the more humble, useful and nutri- 
tious onion. 


The Bermuda farmer often raises lilies for the 
New York Easter market, but his main-stay is the 


onion. The Bermuda onion is the best in the 
world. Nothing so good is raised in the United 
States. Every year we import onions from Cuba 


and the other West Indies, and even from so far 
away as Egypt, but no onion takes the place of 
that of Bermuda. 

One reason for this is that the soil of Bermuda 
is particularly adapted to the cultivation of ‘the 
onion. It consists largely of powdered coral, and 
contains the elements which are most congenial to 
the onion. Moreover, the situation and climate of 
the islands are such that they are able to put their 
early onions into the markets of American cities 
at a time when they are peculiarly welcome. 





|one great onion patch. The happiness of the 
| islands may be said to hang upon the onion. When 
there is a good crop and prices are good, the 
| people are happy; when the crop fails, or prices 
are low, they are correspondingly depressed. 

The American consul at Hamilton, the capital of 
| Bermuda, tells in a special report the melancholy 
| story of the onion crop of 1892. It was one of the 
| largest crops, if not the largest crop, ever known 
| in the history of the islands; but wet and stormy 
weather in February and March had kept the har- 
vest back three weeks, and as a consequence the 
onions could not be sent to New York, which is 
almost the only market, until it was so late that 
they could not be sold at a profit. 

The Bermuda farmers had, therefore, their 
millions of onions left on their own hands, and 
they became a cause of tears to those who raised 
and handled them in much more than the usual 
; humorous sense. A great many farmers had 
| actually lost money on their year’s speraitene. 

There was formerly a saying in New England 
that “onions were a legal tender at a dollar a 
bushel.” The Bermuda people did not find this to 
be the case in 1892. 


against carrying all our eggs in one basket. 
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FOR A COLD IN THE HEAD. 


| Nothing but travel, and extensive travel at that, 
| will give a person a full idea of the queer ways 
| that there are in the world. An American who 
was not long since journeying through the midland 
counties of England relates that in a small country 
town, he once entered an inn rather pretentious 
for the place, and called for turbot—a favorite fish 
in those parts. 





The American had had a few days of dense fog, 
and his appearance and manner perhaps showed 
that he had become a little wheezy in consequence 
of the climate. He was forced to have frequent 
recourse to his pocket-handkerchief. 

When the turbot was brought, the guest fancied, 
even before it reached his plate, that it was no 
longer fresh; and an attempt to eat it confirmed 
that impression. He called the proprietor, who at 
once sent a waiter for fresh turbot, and removed 
the objectionable fish. 

“I beg yer parding, sir,” said the innkeeper, 
“but we got the idee, sir, as you came in, that you 
had a bad cold in yer ’ead, sir.” 

“And suppose [ had? What would that have to 
do with my being served spoiled fish?” exclaimed 
the American, somewhat indignantly. 

* Heverythink, sir. We has this rule in this 
*ouse: fish as is a leetle doubtful, like that ’ere, 
sir—them which has lost the savour of youth, as Ll 
may say—them we serves to parties as appears to 
’ave colds in their ’eads, sir; and we finds that, 
bein’ as such parties can’t smell nothink, they likes 
the fish just as well, sir, and hoften they prefers 
| "em!" 





DO CYCLONES COME FROM ABOVE? 


There has been of late a tendency toward a 
| change of view in regard to the origin of those 
widespread storms known as cyclones. M. Faye, 
the French astronomer, has long argued that they 
originate in the upper regions of the atmosphere, 
instead of at the surface of the earth. 


Recently Mr. W. L. Dallas has announced, as the 
result of his studies of the cyclones of the Indian 
Ocean, that the probability seems to him to be that 
those whirling storms “descend from and retreat 
to the superior layers of the atmosphere.” 

Much more study will be required, however, to 
settle the question, but it is surely most interesting 
to think that storms should come to us in the way 
suggested. The atmosphere is a sort of ocean, at 
whose bottom we dwell, and if M. Faye’s view is 
correct, the storms that whirl over us must first 
lash the air far above our heads, just as a whirl 
started in water may bore its way down toward the 
bottom, and disturb the little fishes there. 


COMPREHENSIVE. 


It would be difficult to find a more ingenuous 
and sincere tribute to the thoroughness of an 
author’s work than that offered to Sir Edwin 
Arnold by a Buddhist priest, and recorded by the 
writer of “A Girl’s Winter in India.” She says: 


One of the priests volunteered to show us the 
temples at Kalanie, where the life and work of 
Buddha were rudely pictured in bright colors on 
the walls. 

After a struggle to conquer English words, which 
I thought would cause his sudden death, the yellow 
priest, exhausted from his labors, drew a discon. 
solate breath, and pointing to the still unexplained 
= and sculptures of his master, Buddha, 
said: 

“Lady know repeat Edwin Arnold; lady know 
repeat everything.” 

Which meant that the “Light of Asia,” containin 
Buddha’s life-history, would relieve the poor moat 
of future efforts to enlighten us. 
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As a result, Bermuda has become, practically, 


Their experience was a new | 
proof of the truth of the proverb which warns us | 
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of Bunker Hill Battle. With 100 spirited pic 
tures by HOWARD PyLe. $1.50. 


|WARNER’S IN THE LEVANT. 


With Portrait and 
scenes. 2 vols. $5. 
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Every Stamp Collector 
should notice our full-page advertisement on the out- 
side page facing the title in the Thanksgiving Number 
of THE YoutH’s Companion. It is the largest stamp ad- 
vertisement ever inserted, and will be worth consider- 
able to every collector who reads it. New Price List 
and sample copies of our Weekly and Monthly stamp 
papers sent free upon application. C. H. Mekeel Stamp 
& Publishing Co., 1007, 1009, 1011 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


We STU DY ltwill pay every young 
«s Man and woman to secure 
a good Business Education _in Book- 


keeping, Shorthand, ete., by Mail at 
their own Homes. Low rates and success assured. 
Gives a practical business training that every one 
needs. Send 6c. stamps for Catalogue and Trial Lesson. 
Bryant & Stratton, 467 Mary Sr., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Three books by Lucy Larcom, religious in sub- 
ject, cheerful in tone, delightful to read and of 
the finest nr, every way. The last isa book 
of exquisite religious lyrics. Price, $1.00 each. 


Sold by Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Sent, post-paid, by 


Lactated Food 


so he will get fat and 
| strong like me. 
6 Good-byc, fiom 


“ Husic” 


Lactated Food is sold by the best druggists, or mailed 
on receipt of price, 25 cents, 50 cents, $1.00, Interesting 
book of prize babies and beautiful birthday card free 
to any mother sending her baby’s name. 

Lactated Food saves babies’ lives. 


WELILs, RicHarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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Handy Volume Classics. 


, 


numerous illustrations. 23 volumes: ‘‘Lucile,’ 


and Lilies,’’ ‘*Cranford,”’ etc., etc. 18mo, 
half white binding, gilt top, $1.00; cloth gilt, 
$1.00; full silk, $1.50; half calf, $2.00; half 
levant, $2.50 per volume. 

’ Illustrated 
Tennyson’s Poems. ,. 
erous wood-engravings from original drawings 
by the best artists. Photogravure frontispieces. 


sides, gilt top, boxed, $3.00. 





white back and corners, fancy paper sides, gilt top, boxed, 
A new line of standard 
books, 
poetry, carefully printed on good paper and bound in faultless style, 
| with photogravure frontispieces and title-pages and 


of the Lake,”’ ‘‘Idylls of the King,’’? Robert Browning’s, 
Burns’s, and Poe’s Works, ‘‘Lalla Rookh,’’ ‘‘Sesame 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & C0., 


Christmas. 


THE BEST BOY’S BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


Tom Clifton ; 


author of *‘Jed,’’ ‘Recollections of a Private,’’ etc. Fully illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Famous Types of Womanhood. 


With portraits of Queen Louise, Madame Recamier, Miss Dix, Jenny 
Lind, Susanna Wesley, Harriet Martineau, etc. 

No books for young people are more popular than those by Mrs. 
Bolton, and this volume is one of the best of the series. 


Hugo’s ‘‘Les Miserables.”’ 


OR, WESTERN Boys IN GRANT AND SHER- 
MAN’S ARMY. By WARREN LEE Goss, 


By SARAH 
K. BOLTON 
12mo, $1.50. 


Translated by ISABEL 
F. HApGoop, 2 vols., 


12m0, fully illustrated, cloth, gilt top, boxed, $3.00; 2 vols., 12mo, 
$3.00. 
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2 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, boxed, $3.00; 2 vols., 12mo, white back and corners, fancy paper 
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ing a large number of Lessons and Experiments in Electricity. 

OUR PREMIUM LIST. Do not forget that from our Mammoth Illustrated Premium 
List you can easily make your selection of Christmas Presents. You have but two weeks 
There is time, however, if you order AT ONCE. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


SCIENTIFIC TOY. 


Electricity is the power of the 
future. Study about it, experiment 
with it. With this Motor you can do 
both. It is the best made Toy Motor 
on the market. Will develop a high 
speed and can be used for running 
light toy machinery. The Battery is 
charged by applying a dry powder 
to a moistened pad. Diameter of 
the Aluminum Fan 4 inches. Will 
make your boy a rare 


Christmas Present. 


The Electric Motor, with Battery, 
Charging Chemicals and Aluminum 
Fan, sent post-paid to any address 


for $1.60. 

FREE! Until December 25th 
we will give with each 

Motor purchased an Illustrated 

Hand Book on Electricity, contain- 
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For the Companion. 
THE DIRGE. 


Standing upon the wind-swept woodland’s verge 
Jeneath a noble oak that had no r, 
I heard the new-leaved boughs intone a dirge 
For the poor leaves that perished yester year. 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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For the Companion. 


DANGERS TO OUR BODIES. 
By Cyrus Edson, M. D. 


It has been said, and with truth, that ‘‘Death 
rides on every passing breeze, he lurks in every 
flower.”” All about us the elements of disease, 
death and decay are actively at work, playing 
their great part in the economy of nature. The 
strife and turmoil of life are reproduced in every 
stage, degree and kind of being. 

The best, the strongest, the fittest survive. 
Those of us who improve our minds so that we 
may understand how the dangers operate that 
surround us, and how they may be shunned, 
and who clear our eyes to see them, make our- 
selves ‘‘the fittest.’’ 

The air we breathe, the water we drink, and 
the food we eat, all contain dangerous elements, 
and all threaten our destruction in proportion to 
the amount necessary to support life. A man, it 
has been estimated, in twenty-four hours breathes 
three hundred and fifty cubic feet of air, drinks 
three and one-fourth pints of water, and eats 
thirty-nine ounces of food. 

When we speak of impure air, very few of us 
have more than a vague idea what we mean. 
Two of the causes that operate to make air 
impure and dangerous to breathe are: First, 
deficient supply, due to improper ventilation, 
which gives rise to accumulations of poisonous 
gases in the air of habitations. Second, emana- 
tions from accumulations of decomposing organic 
matter. 

The poisonous gases that accumulate from 
improper ventilation are carbonic acid and 
carbonic monoxide. Have you ever had a head- 
ache from sitting in a crowded, badly ventilated 
place? It was breathing one or both of these 
gases that caused it. 

The air, you know, is a mixture of oxygen and 
nitrogen. ‘The former supports the fires of life. 
Our bodies absorb the oxygen, and give off 
carbonic acid gas. The air of a crowded and 
hadly-ventilated room consequently contains less 
of the life-supporting and more of the poisonous 
gas than is good for us. 

If a number of persons were shut up ina small, 
air-tight room, in a short time they would become 
restless. ‘Their heads would ache; their breathing 
would become very rapid; their hearts would beat 
more frequently; their faces would become first 
flushed and red, then bluish; trembling of the 
limbs would follow, and they would fall down 
convulsed, gasping for air. If they did not get 
air quickly they would die. 

This actually happened in the Black Hole at 
Calcutta. You may read about it in any history 
of England or India. 

Carbonic monoxide gas is given off during the 
burning of illuminating gas and coal. The stove 
is a fruitful source of it. It is more poisonous 
than the carbonic acid. 

To secure good ventilation in the house, very 
many devices have been invented; but the adjust- 
ment of windows and doors so that the air may 
enter freely, and in a direction parallel to the side 
walls, will effect the purpose as well as any of 
them. If the air enters the room at right angles 
to individuals, it causes draughts that may be 
dangerous. 

A sleeping-room, to be healthful, should contain 
at least eight hundred cubic feet of air space for 
each person occupying it. 

Multiply the three dimensions of your bedroom, 
and you will obtain the cubic contents. If, for 
example, your room is ten feet long, nine feet 
wide and nine feet high, it would contain— 
multiplying ten by nine and the product by 
nine—eight hundred and ten cubic feet of air. 
This would be a room of about the right size for 
one person. 

School-rooms should contain at least one 
hundred and fifty cubic feet of air space for each 
scholar, unless they are ventilated by forced 
means—that is, by fans operated by steam 
power. 

The second cause that operates to make the air 
impure is almost always associated with the first; 
and is more dangerous because its action is even 
more insidious. 

Accumulations of poisonous matter—poisonous 
by reason of noxious germs contained in it—are 
found in the systems of human beings as well as 
outside of them. The mouth and nose may be 
termed the gateways to the body. Guard these 
gateways. Decomposing food between the teeth, 
and decayed teeth, afford a rich soil for the 
growth of the bacilli of disease. The teeth should 
be kept in good order, and should be examined at 
least once a year by a competent dentist. 


The care of the mouth requires something more 
than just cleaning the teeth, though it is necessary 
that this should be done morning and night, and 
after each meal, with a soft brush, and a wash 
containing a disinfectant or antiseptic. The 
mouth is frequently made a receptacle for articles 
that had better be placed anywhere else; coins, 
| paper money and postage stamps, for example. 
| These are often the means by which the mouth is 
| infected. 


without first having been washed, for often they 
| are infected by handling or even touching things 
that have been handled or touched by some 
infected person. 

The balusters of public stairways and the 
books from public libraries are in contact with all 
sorts and conditions of men. 

The mouth and throat, as well as the teeth, 
should be thoroughly washed and gargled night 
and morning with an antiseptic solution. If this 
practice was a more universal one, diphtheria and 
sore throat would be far less prevalent. ‘The 
| germs of these diseases first enter the mouth and 
| throat. 

If disinfection is performed before the germs 
effect a permanent lodgment, we can do much 
toward preventing disease. Five or six drops of 
carbolic acid in a tumblerful of water containing 
half a teaspoonful of borax makes an excellent 

| preparation, though more palatable and equally 
| efficacious solutions may be found in the apoth- 
| ecary shops for this purpose. 

The nose requires less attention than the mouth. 
Care must be taken to secure a free passage 
through both nostrils. It should be equally easy 
to breathe through both; and if you cannot do 
so,—if the air does not pass through one as freely 
as through the other,—you 
should consult a good sur- 
geon who makes a specialty 
of the nose. 

The bone which divides 
| one nostril from the other is 
|often deviated to one side, 
and encroaches upon the 
breathing space. This is apt 
to induce catarrh, and cause 
a discharge that is both dis- 
gusting and unwholesome. 

Moreover, the chronic con- 
gestion caused by it brings 
about a train of nervous 
symptoms that are, to say 
the least, unpleasant. . 

I should like to say a word 
about mouth-breathing, if 
time and space permitted. 

Suffice it to say that itis a 
habit attended with danger. It 
was intended that we should 
breathe through the nose, 
and to this end we must keep 
that organ clear. 

In places where people are compelled to live 
under crowded conditions, accumulations of ma- 
terial that poison the air are almost unavoidable. 
The city must always be an unwholesome 
dwelling-place. ‘God made the country, and 
man made the town.” 

The most dangerous thing in a city, from a 








houses should be as perfect as it can be made. 

The danger from sewer gas lies in the little 
particles of atomized sewerage it contains. These 
particles are charged with poisonous germs, 
which are deposited in our lungs by the act of 
breathing, and also in our mouths and throats, 
from which they get into our stomachs. 

Next to defective plumbing, nothing will con- 
taminate the air of a dwelling more seriously 
than emanations from an unwholesome cellar. 
Dampness and filth in cellars are direct causes of 
disease. Pneumonia and ‘colds” are the ailments 
most commonly resulting from these conditions. 

Cellars of houses shouid be kept scrupulously 
clean, and should be made water-tight with 
cement. Thorough ventilation must be secured 
by means of windows or other openirtigs situated 
at each end of the cellar. 

A house exerts a sufficient suction upon the 
ground covered by it to draw foul air and gases 
from the earth into the cellar, and from thence 


have indicated be taken. 

The air of the house, being heated, ascends and 
finds exit through openings in the upper stories. 
Consequently air enters from low down to take 
its place. 

In summer this action is not material; but in 
winter, when stoves are going and windows and 
doors shut, it is very great. The outside ground, 
too, is frozen so as to allow no exhalations to 
escape; while the cellar earth is rarely frozen, 
and these gases are drawn into it as I have 
described. 

An article of this kind is apt to frighten us, 
and make us wonder that we survive the many 
pitfalls about us. But nature has surrounded us 
with many safeguards. The air itself is endowed 
with properties that purify, disinfect and destroy 
collections of disease-producing material. The 
purer it is, the greater its power in this direction. 

This is one reason why a change of air is so 
beneficial. It has been shown that the air one 
hundred and twenty miles out at sea is perfectly 
free from germs of all kinds that are hurtful to 
man. This is also true of mountain air. 





The fingers should never be put in the mouth | 





sanitary standpoint, is‘ its sewerage; and to | 
guard against sewer emanations, the plumbing of | 


into the living-rooms, unless the precautions I | 


By breathing this pure air for a time, our 
systems are disinfected and cleansed, and thus 
we are re-created and obtain new lease of life. 


+ 
> 





For the Companion. 


FIGURE-SKATING. 
Second Paper.—The Rolls. 





| 

In skating the four edges described in the last 
| paper, the position of the swinging foot is most 
important, especially when the curves are skated 
continuously, first on one foot and then on the 








Fig 21 


other. If impetus is gained by an obvious push- 
off, the combined figures are only variations of 
plain skating; but if a regular swing of the body, 
combined with an edge, successfully produces 
continuous progression without apparent thrust, 
the result is a true roll, whether in large curves 
or small. 

Easy, unstudied grace is the most essential 
attribute of a roll, as 
of all figure-skating ; 
but nothing can be 
more ungraceful than 
a spasmodic kick or 
strong thrust with one 
foot, which is then 
lifted high in the air 
or curled up behind 
with the leg bent at 
the knee. 

The unemployed 
foot should swing nat- 
urally, almost as if it 
were a weight. ‘sus- 
pended from the hip 
by a string (Fig. 24). 

Its movements will 
depend much upon the 
height and weight of 
the skater, and the 
speed with which he 
is going. No one’po- | 
sition, therefore, can | 
be prescribed for all 
skaters alike, as the 
| “proper attitude.” The foot should be guided 
| less by conscious muscular effort in the leg itself 
| than by the movements of the shoulders; and the 
|more those movements contribute to keeping it | 
| near the ice, the more they contribute to graceful 
skating. 

For example, it is easy to do 








The Inside Edge Roil, 


| with body full-front, and the unemployed leg out 
a-straddle, ready to be used as a prop in case of 


< 





| loss of balance (Figs. 20, 21); but effort should 
| be made with the shoulders to pull the unemployed 
| foot close to the employed one (Figs. 14, 22). 

| When this roll is skated in an “eight,” 
| especially in a double-circle “eight,” the swing of 
| the unemployed foot into place may be utilized to 
,; increase the momentum necessary to complete 
| the circles (Fig. 23), either forward or backward. 


The Outside Edge Roll 


| 
is the first “fancy” skating that a young skater 





thinke he can do. But generally his roll differs 

from plain skating only in 
> es ge that the glide is longer and 
“ee more on the outside edge. 
‘ The motive power is still 
the same—a more or less 
labored kick-off at the end 
of each glide. 

In a true roll, skated 
gracefully as a field figure, 
the unemployed foot should 
swing free, and there should 
be no apparent thrust after 
the first stroke which es- 
tablishes the momentum, 
thus (Fig. 25) : 

Stand with the weight on 





launch your weight upon the right foot, outside 
edge. Stiffen the ankle, but bend the knee a 
trifle. Then turn the toes out more, straighten 
the knee, and throw the shoulders back, the right 
shoulder a little the lower (Fig. 24). 

This motion of the body will have a tendency 
to shorten the curve, accelerate the speed, and 
throw the unemployed foot, which has been 
describing a circle close to the ice, forward and 
up in order to keep you from going over back- 
ward. 

Now swing your body forward and launch the 
weight upon the left foot, which by the forward 
tilt has been pulled down and back, and swung, 
toes in, parallel to the right, just in the nick of 
time to receive it. 

Unless you are very short and light, the 
momentum of the body is quite sufficient, without 
any apparent thrust from the right foot, to carry 
you round on the left outside 
edge until you straighten the 
knee, throw the shoulders back, 
the left a little the lower, catch 
more power with a strong edge, 
toes out, and preserve your 
equilibrium by a forward and 
upward movement of the right 
foot, which in turn is swung 
back, toes in, parallel to the 
left just in time to receive the 
forward lurch of the body again, 
—and perpetual motion seems 
almost established. 

The above is an exaggerated statement of 
nearly all the movements. When you have got 
the knack of the swing, the knee must be stiffened 
at the beginning of the curve and the upward 
movement of the unemployed foot reduced to a 
minimum by the pose of the shoulders. 

Each glide finishes with a little piece of. inside 
edge, and great effort must be made to conceal 
any thrust that may come from it. 

This roll is skated only as a field figure; the 
corresponding backward roll is usually skated as 

a cross roll, which may be done 
both forward and backward, in 
field and to place as eights, 
single and double circle. 





Cross Roll Forward. 


It may be of service in this 
and the previous roll to revert 
to our practice step (Fig. 3). 
Leaning, if necessary, on the 


#2 =z support of a friendly hand, walk 
a several steps with the toes turned 
Fig. 27 in—exaggerating the ordinary 


see-saw of the body. By and by, 
as the body lurches forward, slide on the right 
foot (Fig. 27), and by twisting, or screwing, the 
shoulders from left to right, swing the left foot 
around and across the right, so that with the 
next forward lurch of the body it shall fall 
naturally into place, toes in, ready to receive the 
weight and take up the glide. 

The shift of the weight lifts up the right foot, 
which, by twisting, or unscrewing, the shoulders 
from right to left, you swing around and across 
the left in the same way as before. 

The turning in of the toes compels an outside 
edge in full half-circle (Fig. 26). Avoid thrust- 
ing with the toe of the rear skate as it leaves the 
ice. Do not shift the weight with a jump, 
especially in the 


Cross Roll-Backward. 


Begin by walking several steps, as above, but 
backward and with the toes turned out (Fig. 4). 
Slide as before, but with a backward lurch of the 
body upon the right outside edge (Fig. 28). 
Twist the shoulders from right to left, and thus 
swing the left foot gradually around. A slight 
forward tilt of the body toward the end of the 
stroke will pull it behind the right, so that with 
the next backward lurch of the body it will be in 
place parallel to the right, toes out, ready to 
receive the weight and take up the backward 
glide. 

The shift of the weight lifts up the right foot, 
which, by twisting the shoulders from left to 
right, you swing around behind the left in the 
same manner; and one of the most graceful 
figures on the ice is under way (Fig. 29). 

The spark of life that shall animate all these 
dull descriptions into living motion, the young 
skater must supply himself. That spark of life 
is knack. Until you hit upon the knack all by 





yourself, this last figure especially will seem 


the right foot, flat or inside | discouragingly hard. 
edge; step upon the left | 


You must, for instance, gain confidence to 


foot, inside edge, as in walking, and with an | throw your weight boldly upon the back outside 


'exaggeration of the forward swing of the body | edge, mostly at the heel. 


Nothing will give you 
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that confidence but success. Success, however, | 
comes ‘‘all of a sudden,’’ some day. | 

The long practice and the many bumps have, | 
after all, been accomplishing something; the | 
swinging foot at last goes back just at the right | 
time and in just the right direction; and the | 
rotary motion does not carry your centre of 
gravity beyond the support of the employed leg, 
because the edge is just right and the support is 
just where it ought to be: you can hardly believe 
the agreeable sensation real. 

Can you do it again? You almost dread to 
try. Although your hips are sore and stiff, you | 
venture. Yes, better than the time before! But 
you can’t tell just how you do it, even now. | 
You only wonder that you ever could not do it. 

You let yourself fall upon the edge with perfect | 
confidence that you will swing up all right; and 
you do. You can't miss it now if youtry. At 
last the figure skates itself, and you, too, can 
‘“fly.°” 


| 
| 
| 


Grorce H. Browne. | 


> 





For the Companion. 
A VETERAN OF WATERLOO. 


How fate drifted the old veteran of Waterloo 
into our little Canadian Lake Erie village I never 
knew. Drifted him? No; he ever marched as 
if under the orders of his commander. Tall, 
thin, white-haired, close-shaven, and always in 
knee-breeches and long stockings, he was an 
antique and martial figure. ‘Fresh white-fish”’ 
was his ery, which he delivered as if calling all 
the village to fall in for drill. 

So impressive was his demeanor that he 
dignified his occupation. For years after he 
disappeared the peddling of white-fish by horse 
and cart was regarded in that district as highly 
respectable. It was a glorious trade when old 
John Locke held the steelyards and served out 
the glittering fish with an air of distributing 
ammunition for a long day’s combat. 

I believe I noticed, on the first day I saw him, 
how he tapped his left breast with a proud gesture 
when he had done with a lot of customers and 
was about to march again at the head of his 
horse. That restored him from trade to his 
soldiership—he had saluted his Waterloo medal! 

There beneath his threadbare old blue coat it 
lay, always felt by the heart of the hero. 

‘Why doesn’t he wear it outside?’’ I once 
asked. 

“He used to,’’ said my father, ‘till Hiram 
Scudder, the druggist, asked him ‘what he'd take 
for the bit of pewter.’ ”’ 

‘“‘What did old John say, sir?” 

‘¢ ‘Take for the bit of pewter!’ said he, looking 
hard at Scudder with scorn. ‘I’ve took better 
men’s lives nor ever yours was for to get it, and 
I'd sell my own for it as quick as ever I offered 
it before.’ 

***More fool you,’ said Scudder. 

*«*You’re nowt,’ said old John, very calm and 
cold, ‘you’re nowt but walking dirt.’ From 
that day forth he would never sell Scudder a fish ; 
he wouldn’t touch his money.’ 

It must have been late in 1854 or early in 1855 
that I first saw the medal. Going home from 
school on a bright winter afternoon I met old 
John walking very erect, without his usual fish 
supply. A dull, round white spot was clasped on 
the left breast of his coat. 

“Mr. Locke,” said the small boy, staring with | 
admiration, ‘‘is that your glorious Waterloo 
medal ?"* 

“You're a good little lad!’’ He stooped to let 
me see the noble pewter. ‘War’s declared 
against Rooshia,’’ went on the old man, ‘and 
now it’s right to show it. The old regiment’s 
sailed, and my only son is with the colors.” 

Then he took me by the hand and led me into 
the village store, where the lawyer read aloud the 
news from the paper that the veteran gave him. 
In those days there was no railway within fifty 
miles of us. It had chanced that some fisherman 
brought old John a later paper than any previously | 
received in the village. 

“Ay, but the duke is gone,”’ said he, shaking 
his white head, ‘and it’s curious to be fighting 
on the same side with another Boney.” 

All that winter and the next, all the long 
summer between, old John displayed his medal. 
When the report of Alma came, his remarks on | 
the French failure to get into the fight cone) 
severe. ‘*What was they ever without Boney ?’’ 
he would inquire. 

But a letter from his son after Inkerman | 
changed all that. 

‘Half of us was killed, and the rest of us clean 
tired with fighting,” wrote Corporal Locke. | 
“What with a bullet through the flesh of my 
right leg, and the fatigue of using the bayonet so 
long, I was like to drop. 

“The Russians was coming on again as if there 
was no end to them, when strange drums came 
sounding in the mist behind us. With that we 
closed up and faced half-round, thinking they had 
outflanked us and the day was gone, so there was 
nothing more to do but make out to die hard, like 
the sons of Waterloo men. You would have been 
pleased to see the looks of what was left of the 
old regiment, father. 

“Then all of a sudden a French column came up 
the rise out of the mist, roaring ‘Vive ? Empereur !” 
their drums beating the charge. We gave them 
room, for we was too dead tired to go first. On 
they went like mad at the Russians, so that was 
the end of a hard morning’s work. I was down, 








fainted with loss of blood, but I will soon be fit | 
for duty again. When I came to myself there | 
was a Frenchman pouring brandy down my 
throat, and talking in his gibberish as kind as | 
any Christian. Never a word will I say agin | 
them red-legged French again.” 

“Show me the man that would,” growled old 
John. “It was never in them French to act 
cowardly. Didn’t they beat all the world, except 


| only us and the duke ?” 


With the ending of the Crimean War our village 
was illuminated. Rows of tallow candles in 
every window, fireworks in a vacant field, and a 
torchlight procession! Old John marched at its 
head in full regimentals, straight as a ramrod, 


| the hero of the night. 


His son had been promoted sergeant for bravery 
on the field. We boys thought the old army of 
Wellington kept ghostly step with John Locke, 
while aérial drums pealed and beat with rejoicing 
at the new glory of English-speaking men. 

After that the old man again wore his medal 
concealed. The Chinese War of 1857 was too 
contemptible to celebrate by displaying his badge 
of Waterloo. 

Then came the dreadful tale of the Sepoy 
mutiny—Meerut, Delhi, Cawnpore! After the 
tale of Nana Sahib’s massacre was read to old | 
John he never smiled, I think. 

Week after week, month after month, as | 
hideous tidings poured steadily in, his face | 
became more haggard, gray and dreadful. The 
feeling that he was too old for use seemed to 
shame him. He no longer carried his head high, 


“The Lord God be thanked for all his dealings 
with us. My son, Sergeant Locke, died well for 
England and duty.”’ 

Nervously fingering the treasure on his breast, 
the old soldier wheeled about and marched 
proudly straight down the middle of the village 
street to his lonely cabin. 

The villagers never saw 
Next day he did not appear. 
intruding on his mourning. But in the evening, 
when the Episcopalian minister heard of his 
parishioner’s loss, he walked to old John’s home. 

There, stretched upon his straw bed, he lay in 
his antique regimentals, stiffer than at attention, 
all his medals fastened below that of Waterloo 
above his quiet heart. 

His right hand lay on an open Bible. His face 
wore an expression of looking forever and ever 
upon Sergeant Locke and the Great Commander, 
who takes back unto Him the heroes He fashions | 
to sweeten the world. 


him in life again. 
All refrained from 


Epwarp W. THomson. 


we 
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For the Companion. 


A RHYMING CHRISTMAS. | 


“Tom, I’ve got an idea!”’ 

‘Better keep it, then; it’s going to be a hard 
winter,’ was the playful answer on Tom’s lips; | 
but he was afraid that Emily would take him at | 
his word, so he only asked, demurely, “Well, | 
what is it?” 

‘“‘Why, I thought I'd contrive some little things 





“Read 


as of yore. That his son was not marching behind | 
Havelock with the avenging army seemed to cut | 
our veteran sorely. Sergeant Locke had sailed | 
with the old regiment to join Outram in Persia | 
before the Sepoys broke loose. 

It was at this time that old John was first | 
heard to say, “I’m feared something’s gone 
wrong with my heart.” 

Months went by before we learned that the 
troops for Persia had been stopped on their way 
and thrown into India against the mutineers. At | 
that news old John marched into the village with | 
a prouder air than he had worn for many a day. 
His medal was again displayed on his breast. 

It was but the next month, I think, that the 
village lawyer stood reading aloud the account of 
the capture of a great Sepoy fort. The veteran 
entered the post-office, and all made way for him. | 
The reading went on: 

“The blowing open of the Eastern Gate was the | 
grandest personal exploit of the attack. It was | 
performed by native sappers covered by the fire | 
of the 60th regiment and headed by Lieutenants 
Howe and Salkeld, Sergeants Smith, Carmichael, 
Burgess and Locke.” 

The lawyer paused. Every eye turned to the 
face of the old Waterloo soldier. He straightened 
up to keener attention, threw out his chest, tapped | 
the glorious medal and so saluted the names of | 
the brave. 

“‘God be praised, my son was there!”’ he said. 


“Sergeant Carmichael, while laying the powder, | 
was killed, and the native havildar wounded. | 
The powder having been laid, the advance party | 
slipped down into the ditch to allow the firing | 
party, under Lieutenant Salkeld, to do its duty. | 

‘‘While trying to fire the charge he was shot | 
through one arm and leg. He sank, but handed 
the match to Sergeant Burgess, who was at once | 
shot dead. Sergeant Locke, already wounded | 
severely in the shoulder, then seized the match 
and succeeded in firing the train. He fell at that 
inoment, literally riddled with bullets.”’ 

‘‘Read on,” said old John, in a deeper voice. 
All forbore to look twice upon his face. 

“Others of the party were falling when the | 
mighty gate was blown to fragments and the 
Oxford Light Infantry, under Colonel Campbell, 
rushed into the breach.”’ 

There was a long silence in the post-office till | 
old John spoke once more. 


| too young to 


on!” 


for presents, and wrap them up in paper; and 
then I’d get you to write for each a riddle in 
rhyme, the answer to be the name of the present. 
We won’t let them look till they guess the riddles, 
you know; but of course we’ll let them help each 
other when it’s absolutely necessary. You'll 
make the poetry, won’t you, Tom ?” 

Tom was a Sophomore, home for the holidays ; 
and it was only needful, in his sister’s eyes, that 
he should say he would. This he did quite 
bravely, leaving the question whether he could 
for time to determine. 

The two conspirators held secret conclaves in 
Emily’s room, and Tom several times locked 
himself into his room alone, issuing perhaps an 
hour later with his hair in some disorder and ink 
on his thumb. 

It was not our custom to,assemble, on Christmas 
eve, about an evergreen-tree planted in one corner 
of the parlor, bearing all manner of impossible 
fruits, in the light of bits of candle that would 
not stand up straight on the drooping branches. 
No, we hung up our stockings; or, rather, tacked 
them up—all sizes, shapes and colors—along the 
mantelpiece and down each side of the fireplace, 
‘in hopes that Saint Nicholas soon would be 
there.”’ 

Just what arrangements Emily made with the 
Saint to distribute her gifts with his own, I; 
cannot say. But when Christmas morning came, 


| and we all entered the room in an eager procession, 
| ‘Read on.” | 


the mysterious packages marked, ‘*From Emily,” 
which it had been agreed were not to be opened 
till the riddles were guessed, were all in their 
places—one helping to make grandma’s small 
gray stocking look very odd, another stretching 
papa’s sock all out of proportion; and others, too 
big to get into the proper receptacles, disposed 
among the various alluring heaps, of nondescript 
appearance, on the floor and chairs beneath. 

This story has to do only with the presents that 
Emily gave, and Tom’s riddles. 

Bess and Eddie were supposed by Tom to be 
write verses for; but as Saint 
Nicholas had done well by them they were not 
disappointed. Fred, however, who was the 
connecting link between Tom and ‘‘the children,”’ 
found among other packages on a footstool under 
his stocking one labelled with the warning words, } 
“From Emily.’ It was five inches square and 
rather flat, but several little knobs seemed to 


project from the main part of “the thing,”’ as 


| poetry.’ 


Fred called it. He unfolded a half-sheet of note- 
paper which was tucked under the string, and 
began to meditate hard upon these lines : 
Not the blaring of the brass, when the trumpet tells of 
Not the rolling of the drum, nor the scream of fife or 
Can i, to the music that is played upon my 
When you tell me what it is, you will riddle me the 
Meanwhile papa was wrinkling his gray brows 
over a hand. The bundle 
which he had unpinned the paper lay in his lap. 


paper in his from 
It was about an inch thick, nearly. six inches 
broad at one end, but narrowed almost to a point 
at the other, and was a foot long. He picked it 
up again and found, by gently pressing with his 
finger-ends, that the contents were springy and 
yielding. Then he read what 
written on his paper: 


once more was 


Whist! what is this from the flelds of unripening corn ? 

Grain without fruit, in the bare arms of industry borne, 

Tied in the tightest of sheaves one can lift with a hand; 

Unthreshed and unground—by the winnowing breezes 
unfanned. 

Tis an emblem of union; beware how its bands you 


U vse | 
In that day let the fire consume it—a thing of no use. 
*T declare, I can’t think what it is,” he cried. 
“Won't you help me, Susan ?”’’ turning with a 
look of despair toward mother. 
“I’m afraid I have all I can do with my own,” 
she laughed. ‘Hear this: 
I’m quite the shape of a sausage-link, 
And full as a sausage-skin. 


You may look and see, when you've tried to think, 
What it is that is within. 


What is anybody expected to make out of that, 
do you suppose ?’’ and she held up a smoothily- 
wrapped, hard, cylindrical substance, perhaps 
five inches in diameter, and ten or eleven inches 
long. Papa soon “gave it up,’’ and returned to 
his particular puzzle. 

On the outside of grandma’s little package to 
the prescribed words of warning were added, in 
red ink, ‘*Handle with care!’’ It was something 
about the length of a lead-pencil, flat, but with a 
round projection along one side, and wrapped 
about with a soft material under the thick brown 
paper covering. Through her gold-rimmed 
spectacles she read this semi-Biblical conundrum : 
Asked whence he came, a guest without title or worth, 

He said, with a smile that concealed a most villainous 

frown in it, 
“I come from going to and fro in the earth, 

And from walking up and down in it.”’ 

I am no plotter of plans that are dark and sinister ; 
have no power to wander at will to and fro; 
Yet, with a mind to the wants of man to minister, 

Up and down in the world I go. 

Cousin Janet guessed the answer to her riddle 
almost as soon as she had read it. She is quick- 
witted, anyway; and then, since she is noted as 
mother’s right-hand helper in the house, | suppose 
a sense of “the eternal fitness of things’’ told her 
what the soft, shapeless bundle must be to fit 
such lines as these: 

In the hand of fair matron and beautiful maid, 
With a touch that is gentle and soft and still, 
From all that is dimmed I remove the gray shade 
To make bright is the mission I come to fulfil. 

You can imagine the Babel-like effect of the 
family’s attempts to guess all these riddles at 
once. While one, with his chin in his hand, was 
muttering, reflectively, ‘‘Let—me—see,”’ another 
would interrupt him, exclaiming, ‘Oh, do help 
me with mine!’’ and there were frequent appeals 
to Emily and Tom for assistance. Their firm 
refusals were soon modified, however, by hints 
and half-suggestive remarks, so that it was not 
very long before all the packages were opened. 

The contents of Fred’s proved to be what is 
known as a “keyboard,”’ a thin piece of wood 
that was covered with old-gold plush, into which 
were screwed several square-end brass hooks to 
hold not only keys, but a button-hook, and his 
watch at night. In its centre was fastened a jolly 
little face made of colored plaster, round, with 
fat, wrinkled cheeks, big eyes, an open mouth 
and protruding tongue. On a white card below 
this Tom had written : 

Though I always make up faces 
You will never mind my looks, 

If you keep things in their places 
On these cunning little hooks. 

The first word in papa's riddle ought to have 
made the solving of iteasy for him. Emily's gift 
was that convenient thing essential to the toilet, 
a whisk-broom, in a pretty holder. When Emily 
was very small she always called ita whist-broom, 
and the word was a family by-word. He said 
the first thing he should use it for was to brush 
the cobwebs out of his wits. 

Mother's ‘‘sausage’’ was a really handsome 
pin-cushion; and although she knew it was 
“stuffed with sawdust,’’ she did not allow the 
fact to make her wish to “go into a convent.”" 

Grandma’s was one of the daintiest of all the 
presents, and she deserved it for being a charming 
person who never grew old, and whose chief 
delight is in making everybody else happy. It 
was a tiny thermometer, fastened on a broad 
white satin ribbon fringed at the bottom and with 
a bar and chain at the top to hang it up by. The 
thermometer was set at one side, and the space to 
the right bore this inscription, with letters of gold, 
running down in diagonal lines : 

The merry soul of Mercury, 
Distilled in silver dew 


Proclaims this message from the sky 
Be sensitive and true. 


You have long ago guessed Janet's answer for 
yourselves, of course. Her present from her 
cousin was a cloth duster, in a tastefully embroid- 
ered bag. 

We had had more fun than for many a Christ- 
It was fortunate that Emily had such a 

idea, and that Tom could “make the 
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MOUNTAINS. 


How are mountains thought to have been formed P 

Are most mountains becoming higher or lower? Why P 
Can man help or hinder this process? Explain. 

Why are mines usually in mountainous regions P 

What mountains are famous in history P 

In what way do mountains affect climate P 





For the Companion. 


AGNES. 


All round the yard the morning through, 
Her mother watched her at her play; 
The blooming lilacs dropped sweet dew, 
With here and there a broken spray— 


Of purple or of white a spray, 

Pulled down, a flower-soft face to meet; 
The oo bend, then upward sway, 
And keep no print of Agnes’ feet. 


The school-bell calls, her way she takes ; 
The gleaming rails are crossed in haste, 
The train’s long smoke a —— makes, — 
A tumbling cherub, roguish-faced. 


The afternoon is scarcely done ;— 
With faces white, and dread to see, 
They bring her home,—but never one 
With half so white a face, as she! 


The heavy wheels roll far away, 

The smoke paints pictures on the skies; 
In her smal! chamber, done with play, 
A blossom shed,—the school -child lies, 


With soft round cheek and smoothéd lock 
Against the pillows’ drifted snow, 

Like some young creature of the flock 
That falls asleep where daisies blow. 


With straining eyes and tightened brows, 
And heart that almost stops its beat, 

Her mother, round and round the house, 
Still looks for prints of Agnes’ feet. 


If she could find them she would weep, 
And give them tears and kisses sweet— 
But ah! the gece blades would not keep 
The little prints of Agnes’ feet! 
Epitn M. THOMAS. 
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For the Companion. 


FAITHFUL SERVANT. 


Hester was a negro chambermaid for many 
years in the service of a family in New York. 
She was a singularly homely girl, the more so by 
reason of a scar upon one cheek ; yet she invariably 
made a pleasant impression upon those who saw 
her. 

The young girls of the household used to 
question whether this was due to her low voice 
and gentle manner, or to the extreme neatness of 
her trig little figure. Hester would come out of 
a long day’s house-cleaning so tidy and fresh- 
looking as almost to put her idle young mistresses 
to shame. : , 

They appreciated these apparent virtues, but 
took no further interest in Hester, her doings, or 
her history. 

Sometimes they wondered idly what she did 
with her money. Her clothes were always of 
the cheapest stuffs, and though she looked wistful 
when the other maids went to concerts or picnics, 
she never joined them. All her earnings went 
to support an infirm mother and two orphan 
nephews, sons of a dead sister. 

“Dem boys,’’ she would say, ‘‘mus’ be kep’ 
at school an’ made decent men. I won't hab 
my sister’s chillun go to the bad.” 

It would have helped her in those years of work 
and self-sacrifice could she have heard now and 
then a word of kindness and advice from her 
employer. Mrs. B—— was an energetic Chris- 
tian woman, but it did not occur to her that her 
field of work included her own kitchen. 

At last “dem boys’’ were able to earn their 
living by decent, honest labor. Then Hester was 
troubled with a cough. She rapidly grew thin, 
and moved more slowly at her work. 

“You look tired,’’ Mrs. B—— would sometimes 
say. ‘Do not clean those windows or polish the 
brasses to-day.” 

But Hester went steadily on her way. ‘’Pears 
like de windows an’ de brasses is my work. I is 
not goin’ to shirk dem,” she would say. 

Suddenly Mrs. B—— discovered that her maid 
was seriously ill, and proposed many remedies 
for her sickness. 

“«]’ve done tried dem all,’ 
“I didn’t want to die. 

“Well ?”” 

“It aint no use. He gib mea yeah. 
she said, with a pitiful laugh. 

«Then in that year you must rest! Stop work 
at once. I will see that you have ease and 
comfort in your last days.’’ 

The unwonted kindness brought the tears 
coursing over the girl’s black cheeks. “But I’ll 
go on wid my work, ef you please,”’ she said. “I 
want de money foh somefin’. I won't die any 
sooner foh de work.” 

Her plan was to raise enough money to place 
her mother in a home for aged colored women. 
She accomplished this, and saw the old woman 
settled.in a comfortable room of her own. 


. 


said Hester, quietly. 
I went to a good doctah.” 


A few days afterward, Hester did not come | 


down in the morning. 
her, they found her lying quiet and silent. Her 
work was done. 

It was only a poor black servant who was dead, 
yet it seemed to every one in the house that a 
word had been spoken which could never lose its 
significance. 


No mo’,”’ | 


When they went to call | 


The Companion tells this true, homely story in 
the hope that it may help women whose lives are 
bounded by their homes to find their work there. 
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LOVED BY CHILDREN. 


The story of the friendship between Arnaud 
Berquin and the children who lived near him in 
| Paris is as charming as any of his own stories 
| which won for him the title, “The Children’s 
Friend.” A_ little garden adjoined Berquin’s 
' residence in the Montmartre quarter. There the 
children of the neighborhood came to have their 

friend join in their play, tell them stories, and 
settle their small disagreements. Their mothers 
|and fathers, too, fell into the way of consulting 
him about family difficulties, and referring to him 
any differences which arose between friends; and 
Berquin rendered decisions from which these 
children of a larger growth never appealed. 


Berquin had long wished for his mother to come 
from Bordeaux to visit him, and at last the old 
lady consented to undertake the journey. Berquin 
was delighted. He prepared for her a room 
exactly like the one she occupied at home. Every- 
thing was arranged to make her surroundings 
perfectly homelike. 

Just then came the news of her sudden death, 
and her son, who was already out of health, was 
olunged into a state of melancholy, and soon 

ecame seriously ill. 

While his life was in danger, his little friends of 
the Montmartre quarter never relaxed their vigi- 
lance. Some placed themselves as sentinels at 
each end of the street, and asked the coachmen to 
drive another way. Others brought branches 
every morning to spread in the street to deaden 
the sound of the vehicles that were obliged to pass 
through. 

A little group waited at the door of his room, 
hardly daring to breathe, listening for news of the 
invalid. When they heard anything, they passed 
the word along to others at the foot of the stairs. 
These in turn reported it to those at the door, and 
a ey; it was known by all the anxious ones. 

The Children’s Friend began to recover, but he 
was still melancholy, nervous and unable to sleep. 
The doctor noticed that music and flowers had a 
calming effect on him. Immediately the children 
ceased to patronize the fruit and candy stalls, and 
became steady customers of the flower-sellers. 
Henceforth their friend’s room was filled with 
the freshest and most beautiful of blossoms. 

One day they hired two hand-organs to come to 
the garden and play under his windows. This 
brought to the invalld’s face the first smile since 
his illness. The next evening his ears were greeted 
with music far more soothing. A piano and a harp 
and three young girls’ voices rendered his favorite 
songs, and some of his own compositions. This 
| exquisite concert was repeated for many evenings. 
| One night when he spoke his thanks to the 
| invisible singers, and said, ‘‘How have | inspired 
so much interest and kind feeling?” a voice 
— “Have you never re-read your own books 

en? 











Care and loving attention gradually restored him 
to his usual health and spirits. The children had 
won their friend back to life. The French Academy 
crowned his works, but no honor ever touched him 
as did the devotion and the hand-organ serenade 
of the children of the Montmartre quarter. 
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HAVE WE A VESUVIUS? 

Shall we ever have a great volcano in eruption 
within the United States? This interesting ques- 
tion is suggested by a paper read at the meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science last August by Professor Robert T. Hill. 
Although at present there is no active volcano in 

this country, yet, as every one knows, there are 
many extinct craters, some of which are of great 
magnitude. 


These craters all lie in the western part of the 
United States, and as Professor Hill points out, 
have been known only about fifty years. In the 
| opinion of experts some of them have been active 
within a period of two hundred years. 

The history of Vesuvius, and other volcanoes, 
shows that the fact that a crater has been inactive 
even for hundreds of years cannot be taken as 
proof that it is really and permanently extinct; 
und when such a crater does burst forth, after a 
ong period of inactivity, the exhibition of volcanic 
force is likely to be on a scale of terrific force and 
grandeur. 

May not, then, some of our volcanoes at some 
time treat us to a display of their latent energies 
such as Will compare with the eruptions of Vesuvius 
and Etna? Professor Hill thinks it probable that 
such will be the case. 

Of course no one can predict the time when a 
| slumbering volcano will rouse itself, until after the 
first indications of its renewed activity have been 
perceived. Then there are preliminary shakings 
and puflings of smoke, which may generally be 
trusted as precursors of the final grand spectacle. 

Except that loss of life and vast destruction of 
property might be involved, such an exhibition of 
the more rarely exercised powers of nature as a 
volcanic eruption calls into play would probably 
be regarded as a most notable and possibly desira- 
ble addition to the natural wonders of our won- 
derful West. 
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HE GREW DIZZY. 


Mr. Curzon, in the course of his “Visits to 
Monasteries in the Levant,” came to the famous 
group at Meteora, in Thessaly. Here, as he says, 
“the end of a range of rocky hills seems to have 
been broken off, leaving a series of twenty or 
thirty thin, smooth, needle-like rocks, many hun- 
| dred feet in height; some like gigantic tusks, some 
shaped like sugar-loaves, and some like vast 
stalagmites.” 


At the tops of these rocks there still remain, or 
did at the time of Mr. Curzon’s visit, seven mon- 
asteries, out of the twenty-four which once crowned 
those airy and almost inaccessible heights. As the 
prey approached one of them, the monastery of 

rlaam, Mr. Curzon wondered how anything but 
a bird could ever reach it. They wound their way 
4 amid a labyrinth of smaller rocks and cliffs, 
till they came out upon an elevated platform of 
rock, and saw the monastery above them, on the 
| top of a much higher rock. 
| ‘Here we fired off a gun,” he says, “which was 
| intended to answer the same purpose as knockin 
| at a door in more civilized places; and we all 
| strained our necks to see whether any answer 
would be made to our call. Presently we were 
hailed by some one in the sky, whose voice came 
down to us like the cry of a bird; and we saw the 
| face and gray beard of an old monk some hundred 
_— above us, peering out of a kind of window or 
aoor. 

“He asked us who we were, and what we wanted, 
and so forth. We told him, and after some further 
| questions about our escort, he let down a thin cord, 
to which I attached a letter of introduction which 
I had brought from Corfu. After some delay a 
much larger rope was seen descending with a hook 
at the end, and a strong net attached. 

“We spread open the net, my two servants sat 











down upon it, and the four corners neg | fastened 
to the hook, a signal was made and they began 
slowly ascending, twisting round like a leg of 
mutton hanging to a bottle-jack. 

“The rope was old and mended, and the height 
from the ground to the door above was, as we 
afterward Corned, more than two hundred feet. 
The whole proceeding looked so dangerous that I 
determined to go up by climbing a series of ladders 
which were suspended by wooden pegs on the face 
of the precipice, and which reached the top of the 
oe in another direction, round a corner to the 
right. 

The lowest ladder was approached by a path- 
way leading to a rickety wooden platform which 
overhung a deep gorge. From this point the 
ladders hung perpendicularly upon the bare rock. 
I climbed up three or four of them readily enough, 
but then I came to one, the lower end of which 
swung away from the top of the one below, and 1 
had some difficulty in stretching across from the 
one to the other. 

“Here unluckily I looked down, and found that I 
had turned ap angle in the precipice, and was no 
longer over the rocky platform where I had left 
the horses, but that the precipice went sheer down 
to so tremendous a depth that my head turned 
when I surveyed the distant valley over which I 
was hanging in the air like a fly on a wall. 

“The monks above saw me hesitate, and called 
out to me to hold on; and making a great effort, | 
overcame my dizziness, and clambered up to a 
small iron door, through which I crept into a court 
of the monastery.” 


* 
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For the Companion. 


THE HEMLOCK OF SOCRATES. 


What cup from any vintage of the earth, 
Purple or red or golden, brimming by 
The glass with bubbles of imprisoned light; 

What cooling draught set to the lips of dearth; 


What deepest drink of passion or of mirth; 
What potent liquor full of pungent might 
To send the whole earth reeling on the sight 
And transmute common clay to priceless worth ; 
Which of all drinks the earth has known, O seer, 
Were worthy to named with thine, in sooth, 
When thou didst quaff the hemlock’s bitter cheer ? 
O Socrates, thou neededst not men’s ruth ; 
Looking adown all time with vision clear, 
And drinking death itself in pledge of truth! 
ARLO BATEs. 
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NO MORE BRAGGING. 


“The brightest minds hey been known to git 
astray onct in a while,” began Uncle Nahum 
Leavitt, ‘‘an’ the fact that I slopped over onct is 
jest as much a sign of genius as ’tis of fool. Fur’s 
I know, it seems so.” His neighbor, who sat with 
him in the great barn door, nodded his head very 
vigorously, as much as to say that Uncle Nahum’s 
sage remark was far too weighty for immediate 
discussion. 


“The time I tp up the elm-trees front the 
house was an awful upsetter to me.” 

“How’s that?” said the neighbor, whose conver- 
~ aran powers lay mostly in the line of interroga- 
tion. | 

“Well, 1 don’t mind relatin’ an experience that 
was a putty good lesson ter me, an’ that did more | 
toward reducin’ my self-esteem than ’most any- 
thing I ever tackled.” 

He rose cautiously and peered round the corner 
of the barn to assure himself they were not over- 
heard; then, satisfied that no one was near, he 
moved the small keg which served as a seat nearer 
to his listener, and began: 

“Well, one mornin’ I says ter Mary, ‘Them elm. 
trees front the house oughter be trimmed up. That 
—s has got the chill an’ damp o’ the tomb in it,’ 
says I. 

“Moldy?” quickly asked his listener. : 

“Yis, twas. Well, I hunted up a saw, an’ got up 
on the fence an’ clim up ter the lower limbs. Jest 
as I got settled Mary come ter th’ door an’ says, 
‘Now, father,’—she allers called me father after 
the children come,—now don’t be too venturesome, 
fur you aint so young as you was once, and you 
can’t do as the boys do.’ 

“Well, it allers riled me ter be called old, an’ I 
spoke up putty — an’ says, ‘I’m old ’nough ter 
*tend ter my own affairs an’ not meddle!’ says, 
‘I never hey threw yer age in yer face yit, though 
it be apparent to all!’ 

“It was putty sarcastic, I know, an’ she went in 
an’ shet the door. She didn’t slam it, but jest shet 
it easy, like she could bide her time. 

“I s’pose I was kinder flustrated by it an’ upset, 
an’ I begun sawin’ like anything an’ not noticin’ 
what I was doin’, till I honed a big crack, an’ fust I | 
knew I was a-hangin’ by my vest ter the stub end | 
of a limb ’bout ten foot from the ground. | hed | 
sawed off the limb I was a-settin’ on! 

“Mary heard the crash an’ come runnin’ out 
lively, but when she see I wa’n’t in no close danger 
she says, ‘Pull yerself right up ter the next limb, 
the way the boys do.’ 

“I says, pretty hasty, ‘I aint no boy. Run an’ git 
a ladder!’ 

“I'm ’most too infirm ter run,’ says she, ‘but I’ll 
call some one.’ 

“Putty soon she come back with a man an’ a 
ladder, an’ when | was a-steppin’ down she says, 
mighty perlite, ‘There, now, don’t play any of 
them boyish tricks again an’ scare me. y nerves 
aint so strong as you young people’s!’ 

“Well, sir, whilst I were a-hangin’ there the 
conceit jest dripped off my boot-legs. I was glad 
*nough ter feel the ground agin, | can tell ye, an’ 
sence then I aint never believed in braggin’.” 
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PERSUADED TO WORK. 


The Indians of Peru are lacking in energy and 
decision. In fact they are lazy. If they have a 
duty to perform, a promise to keep, or a debt to 
pay, though not unwilling to meet the obligation, 
they can hardly summon resolution to do so with-* 
out some assistance. So writes Marcel Monnier in 
describing his stay at Cajamarca in the Cordilleras, 
and he tells an amusing story illustrative of the 
Indian character. 


I was sitting with my hosts one evening at the 
door of their house. Suddenly there was a great 
noise in the quiet street, and a horseman rode up. 
It was a friend of the family, who was on his way 
to settle an account with a troublesome debtor. 
When we hinted that a creditor would hardly be 
ordinarily received at such an hour, he touched 
something hanging on the pommel of his saddle. 
and said that he had something there which would 
settle the matter. 

His debtor was an Indian who lived not far away 
in the country, and who had promised to make for | 
him three or four hundred large adobe bricks in | 
payment for some small wares which he had 
purchased two years before. He seemed perfectly 
Willing to fulfil his contract, and whenever he was 
reminded of it, would promise to be on hand the | 
next day; but he never appeared. | 

The merchant was repairing his house, and | 
xuccording to the custom of the country had taken | 
the law into his own hands. An hour after he left | 
us he returned, calling out triumphantly, “Well, 1 | 
have my man, you see.” 

His lasso was unrolled. One end was tied to his 
saddle, the other was fastened about the wrists of 
an Indian. I shall never forget the captive’s 





impassive face. His strong features, framed in 
long locks of hair, expressed neither anger nor 
astonishment, only philosophical submission to 
fate. The next day at dawn I saw him cheerfully 
at work with the air of a man who was glad to pay 
his debts. . 

Curiously enough, when some time later another 
man wished to engage his services he declined the 
offer. He liked his employer and his work, and 
had no desire to better his condition. 
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DEATH TO THE HORSES. 


Mr. Gilbert Parker, in his ‘Round the Compass 
in Australia,” describes a journey across the plains 
of the Darling River country in time of drought. 
From this description we extract a paragraph, 
horribly graphic, picturing the suffering of the 
horses. 

It is a white and dreary plain. There is a line 
of straggling gum-trees beside a feeble water- 
course. 

Six wild horses—brombies, as they are called— 
have been driven down, corralled and caught. 
They have fed on the leaves of the myall and stray 
bits of salt-bush. After a time they are got within 


| the traces. 


They are all young, and they look not so bad. 
We start. They can scarcely be held in for the 
first few miles. Then they begin to soak in per- 
spiration. Another five miles and they look drawn 
about the flanks, and what we thought was flesh is 
dripping from them. 

Another five, and the flesh has gone. The ribs 
show, the shoulders protrude. Look! A_ poler’s 
heels are knocking against the whiffletree. It is 
twenty miles now. There is a gulp in your throat 
as you see a wreck stagger out of the traces and 
stumble over the plain, head near the ground and 
death upon its back. There is no water in that 
direction, worn-out creature. 

It comes upon you like a sudden blow. These 
horses are being driven to death. And why? 
Because it is cheaper to kill them on this stage of 
thirty miles than to feed them with chaff at two 
hundred and fifty dollars a ton. 

And now another sways. Look at the throbbing 
sides, the quivering limbs. He falls. 

“Driver, for heaven’s sake, can’t you see?” 

“I do, so help me God, I do. But we’ve got to 
get there. I'll let them out at another mile.” 

And you are an Anglo-Saxon, and this is a Chris 
tian land. 
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TOO WITTY. 


It is not profitable for a merchant to be too witty ; 
at any rate, he should not try to be witty on every 
occasion. Not long ago, in a country town where 
there are two groceries in the same street, a very 
green, tow-headed, timid-looking young country 
man came into one of them one afternoon, at a 
time when half a dozen villagers were grouped 
around the stove. The storekeeper was waiting 
upon some one, and paid no attention to the new- 
comer. 


Presently the timid young man said, in a falter- 
ing, half-frightened voice: 

“Do—you—keep—sweet p’tetters ?” 

“No!” said the storekeeper; “we don’t keep ’em. 
We sell ’em jest as fast as we can!” 

Then he winked at the company around the 
stove, who snickered appreciatively. The green 
young man said, “Oh!” and went up to the stove 
and spread out the palms of his hands. The store 
keeper went on waiting on his other customer, 
and used up about fifteen minutes in doing so. 

Then he stepped toward the green young man, 
who was still warming his hands at the stove, and 
said, brusquely : 

“Did you say you wanted to buy some sweet 
potatoes?” 

The young man turned slowly about and an 
swered, “I—didn’t—say—I wanted—to buy—none ; 
I jest—ast—ye—if ye kep’ ’em.” 

e warmed his hands a few minutes longer. 
Then he walked slowly out of the store, remarking 
as he went: 

“I—guess—I’ll—go—daown the street—an’—buy 
me—some—sweet p’tetters !”” , 

The laugh around the stove was not at the expense 
of the greenhorn this time. 
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TURNING THE TABLES. 


There is as much heat generated by political 
contests in Canada as anywhere else, despite the 
coolness of the climate, and candidates for the 
liouse of Commons must make up their minds to 
“endure hardness” in a good many forms if they 
are determined to achieve success. 


A certain Mr. F—— was opposing one M—— in 
the election for a representative for the county of 
Wheatfield. Mr. F——, who was one of the men 
who are everything by turns and — long, had 
had some curious experiences during bis career. 
This fact was known to M——, who once, when 
they were upon the platform together ata crowded 
meeting, taunted his opponent with being a “dis- 
charged turnkey of a penitentiary.” 

When F——’s turn to speak came, he rose with a 
countenance upon which the emotions of surprise 
and sorrow were admirably expressed, and thus 
“countered back” upon his ne. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “you have just had pre- 
sented to you an astounding illustration of the 
blackness of ingratitude. 7 opponent has seen 
fit to taunt me with being a discharged turnkey of 
a penitentiary. Now, gentlemen, I do not deny 
that I once occupied the position referred to, and 
that 1 did not leave it of my own accord, but was 
summarily discharged from it. 

“But what was the reason for that discharge? 
The fact that my opponent has dared to bring the 
subject up shows him to be possessed of a moral 
callousness that in itself sufficiently establishes 
his unworthiness to receive your suffrages. For, 
gentlemen, I was discharged because, out of mis- 
placed sympathy, I permitted that man to escape 
from that very penitentiary.” 





* 
> 





WHERE HIS MIND WAS. 


A young woman was in company with a recent 
university graduate, and naturally the talk ran 
upon books. 


By and by there was a lull in the conversation, 
broken presently by the young woman, who said: 

“What do you think of Fielding, Mr. Smith?” 

“Oh,” was the answer, “fielding is important, of 
course; but it isn’t worth much unless you have 
good pitching and batting.” 


a 
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WELL REPROVED. 


If parents would learn of their children, the 
world would be a happier place than it is now. 


“1 dess those biscuits mamma made was dest 
wight, wasn’t they?” said little Mary to her papa. 

“Yes; they were delicious.” 

“I didn’t eat any, but I knew zay was.” 

“You did? ow?” 

“*Cause you didn’t say a word about ‘em.”— 
Exchange. 
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For the Companion. 
AN INDIGNANT SCHOLAR. 


Such a horrid jogafry lesson! 
Cities and mountains and lakes, 
And the longest, crookedest rivers, 
Just wriggling about like snakes. 
I tell you, I wish Columbus 
Hadn’t heard the earth was 
a ball, 








Out it came, and her brown thumb went into 
her mouth while she scowled in a fearful way— 
almost—and rocked back and forth to keep from 
crying, as she nursed her pricked thumb. 

It was a bad beginning, but after a time she | 
cautiously turned the bag wrong side out. What | 
a “mess,” to be sure! There were blue balls and 
white balls and red and ‘‘mixed”’ and “‘clouded”’ 
balls and brown balls from old ‘‘Smut’s’’ woolly | 
back, and a great ball of shoe-thread all knotted | 
together in a vexatious manner. 





and hiding in the great snarl, 





‘shad gone to loose ends,”” mamma said. 


| bright smile spread all over her tired face, 
cuddled Milly into her arms a moment, and called 


There were loose knitting-needles, darning- | Aunt Hattie at a small place called Iola. 
needles and worsted-needles, stuck into the balls | confusion of approaching each station, Lucile did 
by the dozen. | not notice the brakeman calling out the names, 
Grandma had been sick so long that everything but just before reaching their destination the door 
| opened, and ‘Iola’ 


She looked in the bag, then at Milly, and a 
She 


her a blessed little helper. 
So Ann Amelia had to wear her old blue bonnet 


to the party. 


—_—_<@0—__ 


Aunt Jessiz was taking little Lucile to visit 
In the 


was shouted out, whereupon 


Milly began very patiently, but it was almost | Lucile whispered to Aunt Jessie, ‘How did he 


| no time before she was tempted to hang the bag | know we were going there, auntie? 


” 





post again, when mamma ran in jor the ball of 
shoe-thread to wind Tom's broken goad-stick. 





ie we 
NUTS To CRACK 


+ +e 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


3. 
PUZZLE. 
Take two-thirds of a pie 
And one-half of a cake, 
And out of it all 
A nice fish make. 
2. 
ANAGRAMS. 
A writer 


with four of his 





And started to find new coun. 
tries 
That folks didn’t need at all. 


Now wouldn’t it be too lovely 
If all that you had to find 
out 
Was just about Spain and 
England, 
And a few other lands there- 
about. 
And the rest of the maps 
were printed 
With pink and 
say, 
“All this is an unknown region 
Where bogies and fairies 
stay !”” 


yellow to 


But what is the use of wishing 
Since Columbus sailed over 
here, 
And men keep hunting and 
*sploring 
And finding more things every 
year. 
Now show me the Yampah 
River, 
And tell me, where does it 
flow ? 
And how do you bound Mon- 
tana? 
And Utah and Mexico? 
EMILY H. MILLER. 








For the Companion. 


MAMMA'S LITTLE HELPER. 


“Great Cesar! What a 
mess!"’ cried Milly Pottle’s 
brother Tom, who was tum- 
bling the contents of the yarn 
bag over and over, hunting 
‘stuffing’ for his ball. ‘It 
would take a telescope to 
find an end in that hornets’ 
nest!"" 

He thrust the great bunch 
of snarls back into the bag, 
leaving it on the floor, 
yawning wide, with its draw- 
strings broken. 

“If your ma had two pairs 
of hands, she could find 
enough to keep ’em all busy,” 
said grandpa, passing along 
and hanging the bag by its 
top on a tall chair-post. 

Milly was hard at work 
behind the plant-stand by 
the window, making a plush 
bonnet for Ann Amelia, her 
largest doll. She had been 
invited to a party that after- 
noon just across the road, and 
must be becomingly dressed. 

But then, grandpa said 
there was nobody to help 
mamma's tired hands. Sure- 
ly there was her own self, 
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sketches. 
1. Lose Melvine E. Howells 
A Tale of Beth Racket of 
St. ‘Bartau. 
3. Dio Older’s Sin. 
4. Seth Rig’s Mind Cure. 
5. Cato Cupon in Texas 


3. 


AN HISTORICAL 
TION. 


DESCRIP 


What building is it? 


A palace whose erection 
was begun a little more than 
four hundred years ago; it 
has been continually added 
to, however, so that it now 
resembles a_ collection of 
buildings rather than a single 
structure. Its museum is ver) 
fine, while its picture gallery 
and manuscript collection are 
the most valuable in the 
world. This is not a private 
palace, but was built for 
a man who virtually ruled 
Western Christendom. Hi-« 
successors have seen their 
empire gradually diminish 
until the present occupant oi 
the palace can claim authority 
in only a few countrie s—ani 
that is a religious, not a 
governmental, authority. 





4. 
RIDDLE. 


We are avery large family, 
and as is often the case with 
large families, we are not 
alike. Among us may be 
found the good and the bad, 
the beautiful and the plain, 
the wise and the foolish, the 
witty and the dull, the enter 
taining and the stupid. Some 
of us are bound to do good 
service, and some of us are ot 
no use whatever. Some of us 
are worth small fortunes, but 
many of us are not worth a 
cent. Some of us die young, 
and some live for hundred-~ 
of years. Weare bought and 
sold, like slaves; but we make 
no outery. We relate many 
strange and pathetic tales that 
bring tears to the eyes, and 
we tell very funny stories 
that make people laugh. We 
do not all live together, but 
are scattered throughout the 
world. Large companies o 
us often dwell under one 
roof, and however closely we 
may be associated we never 
quarrel. We are sometimes 
much abused; but take it all 
in all, we are a well-beloved 
race. 


5. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 


However poor you ha you 
own two of my ; you 
may have sailed on x. 4, 5; 
you have probably eaten ‘the 
contents of my 4, 5,6; if you 
have been in Italy, you have 
doubtless visited my 7, 8, 9. 
10; if you care for entertain 
ments, it is not unlikely that 
you have been to my 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 


6. 
CHARADE. 


My first is a game of thought 
and skill, 

My second a quite indefinite 

article. 





she thought. Did grandpa 
really mean to reprove her— 
good, thoughtful grandpa ? 
She paused with her needle 
half-way through the stitch, 
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My third « point of anything 
raised high, 

It may be on the 
top or nigh. 

My whole is an inlet of the 


mountain 








sea, 
And in the New World you'll 





find me. 





and smoothed her little nose 
with her forefinger. How 
could she stop to help? It 
would take her all the forenoon to make that 
bonnet! No, she couldn't! 

The sun shone in brightly over the little peaks 
of pure snow drifted against the window-panes. 
Water ran off the roof almost like a shower. 
Now and then a long, sharp icicle, melted off, 
would come tumbling down from the eaves with 
such a clatter that Billy, the dog, would jump up 
from his warm nest in the corner and bark loudly. 
Once a great slide of snow rumbled off the roof, 
catching mischievous old “Smut,” 
Sheep, under its fall. 

But yet it was Monday, and such a busy day 


in the kitchen (Milly’s thoughts ran on), and she | 


had heard mamma say, almost discouraged, at 
the last mending that it was hke hunting for a 


needle in a haystack to find anything in that bag. | 


She would just take a look at it, anyway. 
Down went the bonnet with a sigh, and Milly 
seized the great red bag from the chair-post, and 


dragged it away in behind the sofa and sat down. | 


She plunged her hand into its snarly depths. 
“Yah! Whoo-oo! Br-r-r-rrrr!"’ 


the cosset | 


back on the chair and go on with that dear little | 
bonnet. She threw Ann Amelia under the table | 
to get her out of sight, and boxed Billy’s ears so 
hard that he ran away with Tom, who went out to 
help break roads. 
Then Milly picked and picked at stubborn knots, 

and slowly wound till her little fingers ached. 
But at length each ball was wound smooth, and 


its end fastened and the bag string was mended. | 


But what could she do with the needles? She 
went in to grandma, who, though sick, could plan 
just as well as ever; and she gave Milly an old 
| diary and some bright bits of flannel. 

Snip—snip! Out came all the leaves of the old 
diary. Stitch—stitch! In went leaves of flannel 
—blue and pink and gray, all neatly worked with 
silk about the edges—for Milly was quite deft 
with her needle. Some large leaves for the darn- 
ing and tape needles, and some smaller ones for 
the worsteds and “brown threads.”’ A knot of 
yellow ribbon was fastened at the back, and lo, a 
| nice strong needle-book ! 


| Mully was just hanging the bag on the chair- | 


For the Companion. 


A QUEER CAT. 


Did you ever see a cat play witha doll? Our 
pussy has one, and when she is tired of playing 
with it, she carries it to her basket under the 
kitchen table, lays it in carefully, and pats it 
down with her paws. 

Every night she goes to sleep with her dolly 
between her paws, and every morning she washes 
its china face as clean as can be. 

One day a dog caught the doll from the basket, 
and ran into the garden with it. Puss came in 
and missed her baby the first thing. She hunted 
around, and at last she saw the dog shaking the 
doll in the garden. Oh, what a fight they had, 
but pussy rescued her doll baby, and brought it 
into the kitchen, and mamma made a new dress 
for it while puss washed it clean. 

Then puss was determined to have it in the 
bedroom, so that the dog could not get it again, 
and mamma had to move her basket for her before 
she was easy about it. 


7. 
PROVERB PI. 
Make four proverbs of the following: 
The policy is in a stitch as a feast saves the best 


walls. 
As honesty is good enough nine ears have time. 


8. 
BLANKS. 
Fill the blanks with the first word, beheaded. 





Yes, the box of fruit was " 
Holding, I am certain, 
Oranges, at least. 

And six pino-nueees, all — 

Richest odors with them, —— 

Sweetest fragrance to the —— 
Of our Christmas feast. d. 





Pr. B 


9. 
CONCEALED WORD-SQUARE. 
Each sentence indicates the word concealed. 


1. Beautiful green Ireland! I 
country prettier in Europe. 

2. Travellers cross the arid Eastern deserts on 
camels. 

3. A well-defined thought is considered in Chili 
deadly sin. 

4. Dame Potter is so tidy she dusts her woodpile, 
und even sweeps the lane at times 


have seen no 
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YUM’S CAT. 


LEE 


The most amusing specimens of the misuse of 
the English language come from Asiatic peoples, 
to whom the Anglo-Saxon formulas of speech are 
the most strange and exotic thing in the world. | 
The amusing character of ‘‘Baboo,” or Hindoo | 
English, is well-known. Here is a genuine speci- | 
men of Chinese English, in the form of an actual | 
advertisement in a newspaper of Santa Barbara, 
California, which will do to go with the letters of 
the Baboos: 

NOTICE. 
Santa Barbara, May 9, 1892. 

I have a tame cat is lost on the 23th of april it is 
about nine pounds his breast all are white the 
hands and legs both are white but one his behind 
leg out side part have a spot Gray Colour and his 
back are all gray but the back have a white blue 
— it his muzzle is red and his head is light 
black. : 

His nake have a iron ring on it and with six 
chinese money to tie it tight on the iron ring in his 
nake. : 

If any people know where he was bring back to 
me I will prefer to give him two dollars for reward. 

Fang Lee Yum, 31 Caton Perdido Street. 





_—_—_—— +o oe ____—_—_—_ | 
| 
HIGH-WATER MARK. } 


The Parisians are not exactly an untruthful | 
people, but foreigners who live among them note a | 
disposition to keep any story which they tell at | 
least as large in the successive tellings as it was 
at the start. | 

Two Americans who were dining at tables in | 
front of a café in Paris, near the Seine, noticed, 
high up on the front wall of the building, a red | 
mark, and underneath it this inscription, evidently 
painted: | 

“Inundation of 1876. 

“Come! come!” said one of the Americans to the | 
restaurant-keeper; “you don’t expect us to believe | 
that the river ever rose as high as that!” 

“Oh no!” said the proprietor, blandly; “it onl 
came up to here.” He made a sort of scratch with 


High-water Mark.” 


‘The Glasgo Twilled Lace 


is by far the best in use 
for Knitting, Crochet- 
ing and all art work. 
Send for sample spool, 
500 yards, 1o cts. Illus- 
trated Crochet Books, 
Numbers 1, 2 and 3, 10 
_| ets. each. Send for our 
It is free and will interest you. 


GLASGO LACE THREAD CO., Glasgo, Conn.) = Fine Whip-Cords, cloth-finished Hen- 


Circular. 


THE COMPANION. 
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Thread 





Remarkable Values 


IN DRESS COODS. 


Have just placed on sale 2,500 yards 
French Moire Armure, a new all-wool 
fabric, of very rich appearance, imported 
‘to sell at $1.25 per yard, now marked 
5c. per yard, width, 42 inches. 











|riettas and Chevron Diagonal, at 75c. 
per yard. 
Over sixty varieties of Cheviots, Stripes, 
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| Samples of the above will be sent to intending 
| purch:.sers on application. 

| Ladies shopping in our store should visit the 
| popular Basement Departments, where genuine 
bargains may be secured, special lines of Dress | 
Goods and Silks being offered daily. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 1iith Street, 
NEW YORK. 











ADIJES have never found its | — eee 


for Sunburn, Windburn, Inflamed and 


equal for keeping the face fair, | 
the skin smooth, hands free} 9 
from chaps, etc. An instant relief | Ca 


Irritated Piles, Salt Rheum, Eczema, 
and the other numerous affections of 


the skin. 
Trial Bottle 


Sent post-paid, 60 cents per bottle, from us only. 


oa 


sent post-paid for 10 cts. in stamps | 
(to cover cost) to every reader of 
Price 50 Cts. at all Draggists. 


Agreeable soap for the 


A. S. HINDS, 75 Pine St., Portland, Me. hands is one that dissolves 





his thumb-nail down near the ground. “But you 
see, When the mark was down there the children 
rubbed it out so continually that we had to put it 
up there out of their reach!” | 











Burnett’s Coconine kills dandruff, allays irrita- | 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. [Adv, | 
dgcaapcceciifpennsecmm 
Use “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice”’ fer tie teeth. It has no equal. [Adv. 
a — ~~ 
“A Yard of Pansies’’ free. Now is your chance 
to get the companion piece to “A Yard of Roses.” In 
order to show the beautiful works of art that are given 
with Demorest’s Family Magazine, the publisher, W. 
JENNINGS DEMOREST, of No. 15 East lth Street, 
New York, will send any of our readers one of these 
Exquisite Oil Pictures, 36 inches long, if they will send 
him three two-cent stamps, to pay for the cost of 
packing, mailing, etc. [Adv. 


8% Preferred Stocks 


Of the Alessandro Town Co. and Alessandro Valley 
Land Co., Southern California. Thoroughly sound in- 














ERICAN ROSE,’ 
AMASTER. tte 


ANEMONE. 
COLUMBIAN BOUQUET. 

t to be obtained of your druGdis? 
sit? 50¢ far Samole bo Pour odors. 


Seely MES Cop 
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quickly, washes quickly, 
rinses quickly, and leaves 
ithe skin soft and comfort- 
able. It is Pears’. 
Wholesome soap is one 
that attacks the dirt but not 
the living skin. It is Pears’. 
Economical soap is one 
that a touch of cleanses. 


And this is Pears’. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists ; all sorts of people use it. 


“OUR COMBINATION.” 











eet oe on application to 

arren C. Greene, thas. W. Greene 

29 Weybosset St., Prov.,R.L, | Murray Hill Hotel, 
Gen’l New England Agent. New York City. 


HALF- 
HOSE 


are f STRETCHED but KNITTED to 

the SHAPE of the HUMAN FOOT, and 

wearers of them appreciate this fact. 
Send for Descriptive Price-List. 

SAAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 


























BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK, 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 


the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 


IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


bags 
3° 
a3 KNEE-PANTS SUIT,| All 
EXTRA PAIR PANTS] for 
HA o Match, 
for boys,ages 4 to 14 yrs. 





BEST VALUE EVER OFFERED. 

Strictly all wool. Best of 
styles. Perfect-fitting. Great 
variety. Sample pieces of the 
goods the “Combinations” are 
made from and rules for meas- 
uring sent free to any address, 
Clothes sent to your nearest Express 

ffice, C.O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amining before pay ng. If they do 
not suit you they will be returned 
at our expense. 

If you cannot wait to see crangion, 
send age, weight and height of boy, 
and size of hat, and we will send the 
“Combination” and guarantee the 
fit. Or if money and 6 cents for 









$1. Only One Dollar. $1. 


Just the thing for a Christ- 
mas present. 


A Complete Electric Motor 
and Battery Outfit, 


Furnishing instruction and 
amusement for old an 
young, operating by means 
of our patented batte 
pads, doing away with liquid 
acids and chemicals. 

Simple. Safe. Durable. 
Sent post-paid to any address in U. 8. on receipt of 
$1.25. 

Electric Plating Outfits, $2 to $5; Toy Motors, $1 to $5; 


Bell Outfits, $2.50; Medical Coils, $3; Motor Attach: 
ments, etc., etc. 


Write for Circulars, Discounts, etc. 


Address ELECTRO-NOVELTY CO., Roxbury, Mass. 











00 
“ 400 Men’s Police Heavy 3.00 
d &back .75 


5 
., 143 Federal S' Boston, Mass. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS OF OUR “AD.” 


“ 22 Ladies’ R 


DEXTER SHOE CO. Inc’p’d. Capital, $1,000,000. 
THE BEST 0 


.50 SHOE IN THE W 
**A dollar saved is a dollar 


in all retail stores for $2.50. 


We make this boot ourselves, there- 
, styleand wear, 
and if any one is not satisfied we 
will refund the money or send 
another pair. Common Sense 
Opera Toe, widthsC, D, 
i to 8, in 
Send your 


we guarantee'the fit 


anes & EE 1 
sizes 
half sizes. 
size; we will fit you 
Estab'd 1881, 


Illustrated 
atalogue 


FREE. 


Our shoes deliv’ed What you| What you 


ranteed, would pay| pay us 
50 $1.50 
1.35 
1,00 
2.50 


i 
101 Men’s French Calf, tip or 2.00 


DEXTER SHOE CO. 





RLD. 
earned.” 
This Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
sent, prepaid, anywhere in the 
U.8., on receipt of Cash, Money 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equals every way the boots sold 


ns postage is sent with the order, we 
willrefnd all the money if clothes do not fit and satisfy. 
The Monarch Frieze 
ULSTER, $12.00. 

For Men, sizes 3 to 44. 

Dark Oxford mix, all-wool woven 
goods. Plaid Flannel lining, double- 
stitched edges, extra long, with wide 
Ulster Collar and Muff Pockets. S 1 
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SOLD BY SHIPPING DEPOT — 
DRUGGISTS JOHN CARLE & SONS, NEW YORK: 


PDP = 


To 
Tea Drinkers. 








Your health is in danger unless the teaket- 
tle in your kitchen is lined with pure tin. 

A Safe teakettle costs no more than an 
unsafe one and may save you an illness. 


PURE TIN 
LINING 





The Rome Teakettle 


is the only one on the market to-day that 
does not have from 25 to 50 per cent. of 
lead in its lining. Lead and its solutions is 
one of the most deadly of fotsons. Have 
you a Rome Teakettle? 


Illustrated Circulars and Full Particulars upon 
application. 
Ask your dealer for the ‘“‘Rome” Teakettle or send to 
us for a Pure Tin-lined Nickel.plated Copper Teakettle. 
Mention size of stove lid, 


ROME MFG. CO., Rome, N. Y. 








both the method and results 
when Syrup of Figs is taken; 


ONE ENJOYS 





pieces of the material sent free. We 
sold hundreds last year, every one 
giving perfect satisfaction. 
ULSTERS sent C. O. D. with priv- 
ilege of examination before paying. If 
you can’t wait for our Catalogue and 
samples of cloth, send us your chest 
measure in inches, drawing measure 
snugly over vest and ‘under the coat, 
and we will send the Ulster at once, 
Boys’ sizes of the 
rieze, ages 14 to 18, 
Illustrated Cata- 
ogue of Men’s and Boys’ Clothing anc 
~ Furnishings sent free to any address. 


I —S 
PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, Chicago, Ill. 


Corticelli 
Crochet Silk: 


This is thenameof the Silk used for the best of those 
Washable Crocheted Scarfs which are now so fash- 











ionable. An estab- 











The Pearl of Perfumes. 


I must go seek some dew-drops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear. 
(Midsummer Night’s Dream.) 
A Fairy Fragrance, 
A Dream of Delight. 
Druggists sell it. If yours does not, we will 
mail sample bottle on receipt of % cents. 











A “Yard of Poppies” } 


FREE TO ALL! 


AVISS LIDA CLARKSON, the famous flower Ar- 
tist, has painted a **Yard of 
It isa “Gem of Art.” We have had it reproduced 
in Colors. It is an exact copy of the Oil Painting, 
showing over 40 Poppies in all their attrace 
tive Colors. It is a yard long, and nine inches ( 
wide. Price $1.00. Every one that has the 
“YARD OF RosEs” should have this famous **Yard 
of Poppies.’’ Wesend it FREE to ALL with ¢ 
the Holiday Number of INGALLS’ MAGA- 
ZINE. Price S65. Sold at the News Stands 


“VINGALLS’ adi2E.» MAGAZINE 


Is a Text Book of Fancy Work, PaintinG, ArT and 
Home Decorations. Illustrated with Colored 
Studies. Send 25 cts., stamps taken, for the grand 
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Poppies.” § 


lished reputation 
of more than 50 
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ureand Full 
Weight.The 
proper size 
for theScarfs 
ds No. 300, 
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you all about Irish Lace, Sewing, Crocheted Scarfs 
(4 new styles), Belts, Garters, Passementeries and 
other Fascinating Fancywork Fads, 96 pp., 160 il 
lustra’ns. This book will be mailed on receipt of 6c. 











Hol C7 . baa ij 
THEODORE METCALF CO., parigay,, Puke cad get the “Tard of | 
Boston, Mass. « J. F. INGALLS, Lyun, Mass., Box Y. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mase, 

















it is pl 


and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 


aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 5@c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on band will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 
THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New Yorke 


The Noblest Breakfast 
Food on Earth ! 




















THE Most NovrIsHINe, 

THE Most PALATABLE, Cts. 

THE Easiest DIGESTED. FREE 
THE QUICKEST PAMPHLETS 

COOKED. FREELY 
MAILED TO ALE 

ADDRESSES. 

HEALTH FOOD 
OFFICES EVERYWHERE. 


Head Office,61 5th Ave., 
New York. N. E. Office, 
99 Tremont St., Boston. 
Philadelphia Office, 6: 
Arch St. Western Office, 
_1601 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
No one can legally use the 
term HEALTH FOOD unless 
authorized by us. Unserupulous 
imitators should be avoided. 
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Mouth Organ Chart teaches 
a@ tune in 10 minutes. Free Self- 
instructors. d and Orchestra 
Music. acters eneunee Send 
Thine aaEEs for Catal ents wanted. 

Music Noventy Co., etroit, Mich. 


Self-taught, without notes; 24 charts 50c. 


BANJO wi without joes (80 Bp He 100 pieces) $1 
cago 











GUITAR si 


HORTHAND-#2iccnha: 


Ss A. J. Graham’s Works & School, mr 3°way,New York. 


STAMPS! 300 fine mixed Victoria, Cape 


of G. H., Ind sagem, etc., with 
fine Stamp Album, only 100. R New 64p. Price 
List free. Agents wanted at 50 per cent. com. 
STANDARD STAMP Cv., 925 La Salle St., St. 
Louis, Mo. Largest stamp firm in America. 











PORTRAITS "iss: 


FRAMES 


Sovent —. Sages FREE Good Salary 
secure general "tate. 


gat ri "ROBT: YOHNG. Mt, 


Send two-cent stamp and address 
for free sample of DERMATINA, 
Wonderful remedy for Eczema, Erysipe- 


FREE las, Acne, Burns, Bruises and ail Skin 


Diseases. Quick relief and cure for Itchi Piles. 
J. McCLELLAND, Schenecta _ N. Y. 


| SAVE CY ON NE 
Tue Powel & Cement Co, 


Breech-Loader 
$7.50. 
RIFLES $2.00 
WATCHES ain St., Cineinnatl,O. 

















use, Hazard & ¢ 

7G St. PEORIA, iLL” j 
Bic “DOUBLE #&E ERES) BICYCLES 3815 $15 

All CYCLE than else- 

where. Before you buy, 

send stamp for catalogue to 





PRINTING OFFICE 15° 


ete. ory in cut. complete in neat case. 
Linen Marker, Card Printer, ete. Regular Price 0c 
et — for 15e, to introduce, with Cat- 









HORT-HAND Send for Catalog 


of Books and helps 


E LF TAU CG HT i: self-instruction 


by BENN PITMAN and JEROME 8. HOWARD, to 
The PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


* or Grey. Suitable for any 

Parlor or Reception Hall, 

Moth proof. Sent C, O, D, 

=Z On approval, 

LAWRENCE, BUTLER, 
& BENHAM, 


| Our illustrated book on 
Carpets and Cur- 





L°cA L AGENTS wanted _ every city and town 


handle our “Telephone Arm Support. Yad oe | 
a ny msable to telephone users. Patented Aug. 
le in two varieties, and retails at $2.50 ant Pie 


each. Send $2.75 for sample outfit. 
if samples cannot be dis’ of, thus — 
against loss. Circulars sent. Address L. C. LiIncoLn,Gen 

Agt., Woonsocket Edge Tool Company, Woonsocket, RL 


Money refunded 





Provides tools, material 

and = ———- f a 

stoppin ache an 
Fil me: Deca 


yed Teeth at 
Any 


tal Supply Co. 
Warren Street, 
Sectem 


Your Boy Wants 


Our att A Catalogue ot 


SCROLL SAWS, 


Designs, Fone Woods, Tool Fo 
Powe achinery, Sen a4 cae 
“com nts in stamps. 
THE WILKINSON Co., 
81 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


$5.00. 
Typewriter. 
Expressed 
anywhere 
on receipt 

















$5.00. 
PEARL 





Practical. 
Durable. 
Does g 
work, 
Alignment 
verfect. 
ear! Type- 
writer Co., 


IMPERIAL DRIVING BIT. 


Positively cures tongue-lolling, 
revents side-pulling. With this Bit 
he most vicious, unmanageable horse 

can be driven by a lady. It does not 
annoy a tender mouth. Sam- 
ple Bit sent to any address, 
post-paid, upon receipt of 
price. In fine nickel-plate, $2. 
aL fine x. c. plate or Japan, 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 


inPenia. BiT & SNAP COMPANY, 


facine, Wi iis 





PAT. MOH 4°90 





HAIR» SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair, and dandruff. 
/] Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
—, Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
skin, Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
_Sprains, All druggists or by mail 50cts. 44 Stone Sty N.Y 





| THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO.’S | 
iy DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME, 


‘4 CRAB-APPLE 
BLOSSOMS. § 


ld every Where, in Crown stoppered bottles only. 





Four Notable a 


By ANNA CHAPIN Ray. 
THE CADETS OF FLEMMING HALL, 
IN BLUE CREEK CANON, 
HALF A DOZEN GIRLS, 
HALF A DOZEN BOYS. 


mo. Illustrated. 
exciting adventures, genial fun and of high purpose. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 


30 DAYS’ wt IAL. 
ELASTIC TRUSS 


Pad different from all 
others, is cup shape, with Self- 
adjusting Ball in centre, adapts 

if to all positions of the body, 
while the ball in the op presses 
back the intestines just a per- 
son does with the finger. With light fat. the 
Hernia is held oy day and night, and a radical 
cure certain. It is easy, durable and cheap. Sent by mail. 
Circulars free. Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, ill. 


Our Large 


CATALOGUE, 


24-page, profusely 
illustrated, full of 
information on the 
er construction 
pEnesene Organs 
will b e sent FREE to 
any address. We ship 
on test trial, ask no 
cash in advance, sell 
on instalments, and 
no other manufac- 
turer Eves greater 
value for the money. 
Send for this book at 
once to 


BEETHOVEN ORGAN CO. 
Washington, N. J. 
P.O. Box 1503. 





ON 


















$1.5 each. Full of enthusiasm, 





___ tains, fre free. 


A Telegraph Operator's 


Work is Pleasant! 
Pays Foot wages and leads to 
the highest positions. We 
teach it y, and start 
our graduates in telegraph ser- 
vice. Railroads are very busy. 
Operators are in great demand. 

lustrated a md —- 

falentines’ Sc 
Telegraphy Janesv’ ile, W 4 
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Are unequalled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 


DIXON’S j 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 1 





axtaiee r 


bes 











with them, mention THE YOUTH’s Companion, and send 
16 cents for samples vorh double the money. 
JOS. DIXON CRUC JERSEY CITY, N. J 





‘B & H” LAMP. 


BRIGHTEST LIGHT. | 
EASIEST CARED FOR. | 
LARGEST VARIETY. 
Every Genuine Lamp Stamped 
“The B & H.” 





BUY IT. TAKE NO OTHER. 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING HOUSES, 
We've a little book that tells | 
about this Lamp. Send for it. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 
FACTORIES: Meriden, Conn. 


DON 
Meus 


vat 


GEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 
If unable to procure this Wonderful Soap send % cents 
in stamps and receive a cake by return mai 
J. x & CO. Chicago. 
8 TAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular Society 








PEO 
pe sent FREE to anyone sending us three wrappers 








PARKER’S 

HAIRI BALSAM. 
The popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, restoring color when gray 
and preventing dandruff. It cleans- 
es the scalp, stops the hair falling, 
and is sure to please. We. & at 
Druggists. 


CONSUMPTIVE? | 


It cures the worst Cough, 
Sue. 














ARE 
you 
Use Parker’s Ginger Tonic. 
Weak Lungs, Debility, Indigestion, Pain. Take in time. 


“8 KLEINERT'S 
DR 


"ue get ova TO ALL rnc 


Sample pair of either style mailed on its y a4 ‘ 
25 cents, ‘ERT 
_ COMPANY, 26 to 32 E. Houston ge iN ¥ 


& DoYour Own Printing 


Card Press $3. Size for circu- 





coat 




















| Saves you 


money 


money and makes 
printing for neighbors. 


Full printed instructions. Send 
stamp for catalogue of presses, 
| type, cards, &c., to the factory. 


KELSEY & CO., 


Meriden, Connecticut. 
STAMP COLLECTORS 


Agents wanted. 33% to 50 
;_15 var., 


per cent. com. Me »xico, 10 

var., 25¢e. 2,000 Hinges, 15c. 200 

qeooreed "Ww doe Ty, Bk: 4 Seaion Officials, Capes, 
Mexico, e +» only 1 Fine 75c. Stamp Album only We. 
20 var. U. S., 0c. : 50 var. European, 10c.; 15 var. Asia, 10c, 
A 10c. Mexican stamp free with every order. Send for 
our 36-page Price List. Address Miller-McCormack 
Stamp Co., Room 53 Pmitic Building, St. Louis, Mo. 































For over FIFTY YEARS this old sovereign remedy for 
| CATARRH and all its attendant maladies has been in 
use. It was introduced by CHAS. BOWEN, in 1835, and 
while other remedies have appeared, and after a brief 
Pay ppe ou of existence, THE O LD MAR- 

SHAL VU FF sales increase each ye ALL 
c ATARR zHA L AFFECTIONS, A COLD. IN ATA 
HEAD, hn headache proceeding from & are QUICKLY 
CURED, and it often REMOVES DE = Weep nestle 
well corked. Notice the fac- simile Hon. of CHAS 
BOWEN on the label. Price, 25 cents per bottle. 














F.C. KE ITH, General oonte Cleveland, O. 
~ {T TOUCHES The new Woods Pen- 
etrating Plaster is a 
wonderful improvement on 
common Porous Plasters. 
Jood’s is a double-quick | 
SPOT plaster. 
Woop’s LASTE 


| me we ee 
| Contains a mild solvent which 
opens the pores, enabling the 
pain-killer to penetrate (go 
through) the skin and stop 
ad ao ne mnedy for Heb Un- 
rivailed remedy for neue 
matism, Sciatica, Lum- SPOT. 
bago, Kidney Pains. Try one. 

(If your druggist does not keep Wood’s Plasters, 

he can easily get them for you if you ask him.) 


THE PERFECTION 


LOUR BIN 


with our improved and 


REMOVABLE SIFTER 
4}. FEGTION “ mt nt nae = 
OUR. 6. ee 
oO 
s AAAMEEE than anything but the baby. 


iT TOUCHES 


THE 












100,000 NOW IN USE. 
Made of the best tin, japanned 
nicely, in 4 sizes to hold 25, 50, 
100 and 2001bs, Beware of imi- 
tations. Buy the“ Perfection,” 
guaranteed in every respect. 









Pin 


WANTED—S 
TERRITORY to sell our celebrated PINLESS CLOTH ES 6s LINE, 
the only line ever invented that holds clothes WITHOUT 


a seks 


PINS—a won success; orour famous FOUNTAIN INK 
ERASER which willerase ink instanily , and has NO EQUAL. 
The success of our salesmen shows the great demand for 
these articles, many making #20 to $50 per aye On receipt of 
50c. will mail sample of either, or conmple of bot of both r Ji, with 
ppsce tote and terms. LESs E Co. 
o 211 Hermon Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Fountain Ink Braser 





lars or small newspaper $22, | 


jon Bells Soap. 





We Solicit the inspection of our line of Fine Guns | 
made by Forehand, Parker Bros, Colt, Smith, 
Pieper, 4nd others at stuunin . A Lim- 
ited number of Single Barre i Breach Loaders at 
$4.35, finer Grave $7.50, Good Double Barreled Breach 
Loader (with Hammers) from $7.05 up. Forehand 
Bammorton Guns vith Twist Barrei trom 
Si2.7S up. Willsend any gun C, 0. D. if $3.00 is sent | 
witk order, Revolvers, Single action, for 99 ects, 
Double Setion $1.99. Automatic Shell Eject. 
ors 8. System >. te Action $3.95. (when 
by mail 30 cents extra). Sporting Mifles only 
$6.95 (Worth $10). Beautitur Hoxing Gloves pose 
— per setof4 Gloves Boys size #1.75, mens $2.2 

end Stamps to insure answer and 40 page catologue, ag 
mit by P. O. order, Reg, letter N. Y. drait, P.O, Box pe 
Kirtland Bros. & Co. » 62 Fulton St.. N. 



















THE MORSE OUTFIT, $3.75.—Complete for 
Learning Telegraphy and operating short lines. Con- 
sists, full size, wellanade Sounder and Key Set, Battery, 
in struction Book, Wire, and all materials for operating. | 
t by express for $3.75 by registered letter, Stamps, | 
ress or Money Order. Illustrated Book with de- 
. ie oe How to put up Telegraph 
Bells, free to any address. Electric | 
a on plete, post paid, $1.50. 
J. ie BUNN &CO wite fortiandt St., N.Y. 
Largest and be and best g ae a House in America, 
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Ready for use. Applied with a Cloth. 
NO LABOR, NO DUST, NO ODOR. 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 
Stove Polish in the World. 
Sold everywhere. Sample mailed FREE. 


J. L. Prescott & Co., Box A, No. Berwick. Me. 


HOME 
-COMFORT 


STEEL 
HOT AIR 


I ita 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM 
CAS, SMOKE, 
OR DUST! 


MADE ON ONLY BY 


Wrought lron Range Co. 
Guatnesee. St. LOU, mo. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOME COMFORT STEEL RANGES. 


| Write for Cook Book—Mailed FREE. 

























On receipt of $2. 
Postal Note, Money O 
or Register 
send to an 
one pair of our Ladies’ 
Celebrated Bright 
DongolaKid Boots 
(Button or Lace), equal to 
those retailed at $3.00. 
Being our own goods, we 
guarantee fit, style and 
wear. If not satisfactory, 
return within ten days, 
and money will be refun- 
ded or another pair sent. 

Opera or Common Sense 
Toe. Plain or Patent Leath- 


C, D, E, 
In ordering, 
send size, width, and style. 
e deliver free. 
LIBERTY SHOE 00. 
10 South St., Boston, Mass. 
Send for catalogue. 

















Agents and Boys 

x 
Send 10c. for sample package and terms > 4 
to Agents for the sale of these buttons, 
No needle needed to put them on, i Ne 
they sell to everybody like hot cakes, _ 
Big mone y made selling them Tr 
them. N. D. Ingram, Holyoke Mask. 


ARE YOU DEAF ? 








DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR ? 
fe Hy AURAPHONE will surely help you if you 
It is a new scientific invention which will 
help the hearing of any one not born deaf. When inthe 
ear it is invisible, and does not cause the slightest dis 


— in wearing. It is to the ear what the are 
he eye,an ear spectacle. E nelose sti amp for particulars 


an 
THE AU RAP HONE CO., 607 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Tl. 








POZZONIS | 


Complexion P< 


»wder 


is a necessity of the refined toilet in this climate. 
PozzOni’s combines every element of beauty 
and purity. 

It is universally known and _ everywhere 


that will 


tan, fre 


esteemed as the only Powder improve 


ckles and skin 


the complexion, eradicat 
diseases. 


For Sale Everywhere. 
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Stove 
Draught 
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Is your servant girl fe 
lazy —is your breakfast fe 
4 





late —is your coal too 


> PY BY 









4° ° y 
hard? Simply sprinkle 
° ° am J X 
it with Kem-Kom — your f@ 
servant girl can over- 







v 
eS 


sleep, without late break- 
fast. No coal gas—no 
clinkers — saves 25 per 
cent. of coal. Grocers 
sell enough Kem-Kom 
for a ton of coal for 
cents, 


Pa 
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Standard Coal & Fuel Co., 
Corner Milk and Devonshire Sts 


vy PY PY PY BY BY BY 
ad Ad Ad Ad Ad Ad Ad 
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GALVANIZED 


CEARED AERMOTOR 


Re-designed and much improved, furnishes power to 


PUMP, GRIND, CUT FEED, and SAW WOOD. 












Geared 








i Aermotor. 
Doesthe [§ work of 4 horses at half the oost of 
one,andism® always harnessed and never gets tired, 
With our Steel Stub Tower it is e: asy to put on barn, 


Send for elaborate designs for putting power in barn, 


AERMOTOR CO 12th & Rockwell Sts., Chicago, 


& 29 teale St., San Fraucisco, 





DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odoriess, Durable, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase, 


BARNEY & BERRY 














CATALOGUE 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


FREE. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $5 
a year, payment in ativance, 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the a. All 
additional es over eight—which is th 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Anould be made in a Post-Office’ Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever reques to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals. —Three weeks are required after the 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name on your paper, which shows to what 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discoutinuances, — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





For the Companion. 
RECUPERATIVE POWER IN THE AGED. 


Since old age is the period of decay, we are apt 
to be unduly alarmed when some severe disease 
attacks our aged friends. We assume their lack 
of recuperative power. There may be such a 
lack, due to long neglect of the laws of health, 
but it is neither so common nor 80 pronounced as 
is generally supposed. The writer of this article 
has a friend who thoroughly recovered from a 
severe accident which befell him after his hun- 
dredth birthday. 

Dr. J. B. Ayer, to whose paper on this subject 
we are indebted for most of the following facts, 
quotes Professor Humphrey as saying, “The 
rallying power of old patients is underrated. 
While they have difficulty in withstanding the 
tidal flow of seniie disease, we do not credit them 
with sufficient recuperative power during the 
ebb.” 

Last winter a large carbuncle appeared on the 
shoulder of a lady seventy years old who was in 
the last stages of consumption; yet the carbuncle 
healed, although it was impossible to keep the 
dressings on it in consequence of the patient’s 
insane interference with them. 

Referring to the grippe of the last two years, 


Doctor Ayer says, ‘In looking over my notes of | 


elderly people during the last twenty months, I 


have been surprised less by the increase in the | 


number of deaths than by the many unexpected 
recoveries.” Among his illustrative cases he 
mentions a gentleman eighty years old, sick of 
influenza,—the grippe,—who was apparently 
entering a comatose condition, with threatened 
heart failure. For three days the doctor expected 
him to die, but he rallied nevertheless, and in six 
weeks had nearly regained his strength. 

Doctor Ayer adds, “After looking over my notes 
I became convinced that elderly people had done 
a great deal better in the late ordeal than I had 
supposed. When they had not succumbed at the 
onset, or soon after, most of them—perhaps ninety 
per cent.—have slowly worried out of it, and have 
been restored to their usual health.” 

He quotes with approval this sentence of 
Allchin: “We are encouraged to do all we can for 
the aged by finding that not a few of those who 
survive the initiatory stages of illness make their 
way to complete, quick and surprising recovery.” 

The effect upon elderly patients of good nursing, 
strict care regarding the quantity and character of 
food, equable temperature, an easy mind, and 
agreeable but quiet surroundings often seems 
almost miraculous. 


——@-—__— 
JUPITER’S FIFTH MOON. 


Almost every one has heard of the four moons 
of Jupiter, which were discovered by Galileo two 
hundred and eighty-three years ago, and many 
thousands have seen them, for they are plainly 
visible not only with the smallest of telescopes, but 
even with field and opera glasses. 

it is very surprising now, after more than two 
centuries of careful observations of Jupiter and 
his quartette of moons, to be told by Professor 
Barnard of the Lick Observatory that Jupiter has 
a fifth satellite, which nobody had spied, and which 
even the giant Lick telescope had failed to detect 
until the night of September 9th last, when Pro 
fessor Barnard first caught sight of it. 

But this fifth moon or satellite of Jupiter is quite 
a different body from his other four moons which 
have been so long known to astronomers. They 
are as large as, and larger than, our moon. The 
newly discovered satellite is very small, perhaps 
not more than one hundred miles in diameter, 
perhaps even less. And it is very close to Jupiter, 
its average distance from the surface of that great 
planet being only twenty-four thousand or twenty- 
five thousand miles. 

Then, too, it travels very rapidly, going around 
Jupiter once in every eleven hours and fifty-nine 


-| than ten hours to rotate once on its axis, so that the 


minutes. With the exception of the inner satellite 
of Mars this is the shortest period of revolution of 
any known satellite. Jupiter requires a little less 


tiny satellite goes around almost as fast as the 
planet turns. 

Jupiter has long been famous for catching 
comets. Owing to its great mass and its position, 
it has, by virtue of its attraction, turned the orbit 
of many a comet which had ventured within the 
solar system into a closed ellipse, so that it could 
not again get beyond the governing power of the 
sun. Jupiter has also played pranks with the little 
asteroids whose orbits lie between itself and Mars. 

It has already been suggested that the two tiny 
moons of Mars may be unfortunate asteroids which 
some time got so close to that planet that they 
could never get away again. It would hot be 
surprising now to hear the theory advanced that 
the fifth moon of Jupiter was once also an asteroid, 
or possibly a comet, which, venturing too near the 
most powerful of all the planets, paid for its 
t@herity by losing its freedom and becoming an 
obedient satellite. 


TO THE RESCUE. 


Some years ago there lived on the coast of 
Lincolnshire, England, a man named Richard 
Hoodless, whose chief business was to rescue 
shipwrecked mariners. He had no boat and none 
of the usual appliances for saving persons from 
drowning, but mounted on his gallant horse, would 
ride boldly into the wildest surf. 


In the year 1833 Hoodless rode his horse through 
a stormy sea and rescued the crew of the wrecked 
Hermione, for which brave service the Royal 
Humane Society gave him a testimonial. 

So high a sea was running that it was impossible 
to launch the life-boat; yet Richard Hoodless and 
his horse faced the danger. The horse was trained 
to swim in heavy seas, but few riders could have 
held their seats under such perilous conditions. 

The faithful horse plunged onward, turning now 
and then for an instant when a wave threatened to 
engulf him. Obedient to the slightest pull of the 
rein, he swam to the sinking Hermone. 

Two or three men clung to the brave steed’s 
back, and the perilous journey shoreward was 
begun. Back and forth went Hoodless and his 
horse until the last man was rescued. 

Once it seemed as if horse and riders would be 
lost. Hoodless found that his horse could not 
move from the ship’s side. The poor animal was 
entangled in a rope under the water. To dismount 
was impossible, and they were in imminent danger 
of being dashed against the ship’s side. Fortu- 
nately Hoodless lifted the rope with his foot, then 
pulled a sharp knife from his pocket, leaned for. 
ward into the water, cut the rope,—no easy task in 
a stormy sea,—and so got off in safety. 





SOUND REASONING. 


The difference between common sense and math- 
ematics was illustrated in a remark which Tommy 
Jones—who is not exceptionally bright, but just a 
common, natural boy—made in his class at school 
the other day. 


It was the class in mental arithmetic. The teacher 
asked Willy Smith: 

“Which would you rather have, Willy, half an | 
apple, or eight-sixteenths of an apple?” 

“Wouldn’t make any difference,” said Willy. 

“Why not?” 

“Eight-sixteenths and 
same.” 

At this reply Tommy Jones, who was several 
steps farther down the class, sniffed scornfully. 
The teacher heard him. 

“Well, Tommy,” said she, ‘don’t you agree with 
Willy?” 

“No’m,” said Tommy. “I’da good deal rather 
have one-half an apple.” 

“And why, please?” 

“More juice. Cut up half an apple into eight 
sixteenths,,and you’d lose half the juice doing it!” 





one-half are all the 





KEEPING WARM. 


It is often said that residents of the extreme 
north do not feel the cold so keenly as the records 
of the mercury would lead one to expect. 


This fact, if itis a fact, may perhaps be accounted 
for in more ways than one, but the explanation 
offered 7; Mr. Julian Ralph in his book “On 
Canada’s Frontier” seems to be adequate. 

He says that the reason why the people do not 
suffer more from the low temperature is because 
“every one puts on everything he owns,—all his 
stockings at once, all his flannel shirts and drawers, 
all his coats on top of one another,—and when 
there is nothing left, draws over all a blanket suit, 
a pair of moccasins, a tuque, and whatever pajrs 
of gloves he happens to be able to find or borrow.” 


WELL AMENDED. 


Undoubtedly one way of testifying a genuine 
affection is by helping a somewhat timid suitor. 
A member of the House of Commons was once 
very grateful for a graceful and witty bit of 
encouragement from the lady of his choice. 


For a long time he had been paying the lady 
attention, and had taken her to attend the House 
until she was well acquainted with the rules. 

One day he brought a bouquet of flowers, and 
said, ‘‘May I offer you my handful of flowers?” 

She replied promptly, “I move to amend by 
omitting all after the word hand!” 

He blushingly and happily accepted the amend. 
ment, and the motion was adopted unanimously. 





HARD TO ANSWER. 


A question may look simple, and yet present 
great difficulties. ‘Am I on the road to Scram- 
town?” asked a lady who was making a tour of 
discovery from her summer home in a small New 
England town. 

She addressed a man who was weeding a patch 
of ground near the road. 

“You he, ma’am,” he replied, surveying her with 
mild curiosity. 

“Well, am I half-way there?” she asked. 

“Why, as to that, ma’am, it would seem as ef 
*twould make a diff’rence where you started from.” 





TRANSLATED. 


A lady writes from Germany that she is dis- 
couraged about learning the German language. 


A German friend who tried to converse with her 
in English made such a mistake that she fears she 
may do as badly in German. 

The German gentleman innocently gave this 
rendering of a familiar saying: 

“The ghost is willing but the meat is feeble.” 








Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably | 
acknowledged the purest and best. [Adv. | 





For an‘ache, pain or cramp, internal or external, use | 
“ Brown’s Household Panacea.” A superior remedy.{ Adv. 


Touch, Tone, Tune 


and durability are the four requisites of a good | 
Piano. Chase Bros. Pianos excel in all these 
points. Send for our Catalogue. 


Chase Bros. Pianos 


Chicago. Grand Rapids. Muskegon, Mich. 


WASHBURN | 


Guitars, Mandolins & Zithers 
in volume and quality oftone are | 
the BEST IN THE WORLD. War 
ranted to wear in any climate. 
Sold by all leading dealers. Beau- 
tifully illustrated souvenir cat- 
alogue with portraits of famous 
artists will be Malied FREE. 


LYON & HEALY, CHICAGO. 


















Acream of tartar baking powder. 
of all in leavening strength.— Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 

Roya. Baxinc Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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Each Season 


For Rheumatic, Kidney and like affections. 
Has its own peculiar malady ; but with the blood 
maintained in a state of uniform vigor and purity, 80 % Saved 


by the use of Ayer's Sarsaparilla, the system read- |; using Patch’s Compound Lithia Tablets for making 


ily adapts itself to changed conditions. Composed . . 
Ja i i 
cm Lithia Water 


of the best alteratives and tonics, and being highly 
\ 9 5 Phy d them 








concentrated, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the most effec-. 
tive and economical of all blood medicines. 

“For some years, at the return of spring, I had 
serious trouble with my kidneys. I was unable 
to sleep nights, and suffered greatly with pains in 
the small of my back. I was also afflicted with 
headache, loss of appetite, and indigestion. These 
symptoms were much worse last spring, especially 
the trouble with my back. A friend persuaded me 
to use Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I began taking it, and 
my troubles all disappeared.’’,— Mrs. Genevra 
Belanger, 24 Bridge St., Springfield, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Teach Yourself Music 


PREPARED BY 
with Buckner’s Chart simple and easy_metlod. No 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. Bix knowledge of music required. Regular price 


’ es ; ial price onl nts. Stamps will 
Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle. compat Ube oy ak aca "Chie 








e can be secur- 
ed. Convenient in form. 
Economical. 

LirHIA WATER made 
from these Tablets costs 
but 1-5 as much as other 
» Lithia Waters. 
25c. Bottle of Tablets 

makes 1/4 gals. 
$1.00 Bottle of Tablets 
makes 64 gals. 

If your Druggist does not keep Patch’s Lithia Tablets 
they will be sent post-paid at these prices. 

E. L. PATCH CO., Mfg. Pharmacists, 
91 BroapD St., Boston, Mass. 


BECAUSE accuracy and uniformi 
ty of d 
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o. THomrson Music Co., Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





G : Do You Ever Wash . 
= : Your Hair Brush P 


This is the best way: Put one teaspoonful of 
Pearline into a basin of warm water; wash the 
brush thoroughly in it; rinse in 

clean water, and set it 
aside, bristles down, to dry. 

This is only one—a small 
one—of the numberless uses 

to which you can put Pearline. 

Once you have it in the house, you 

lt will find something new for it to do, every 

|! day. It does your washing and cleaning 

: better than soap. Try it on anything for which 
you've been using soap, and see. 

Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 

‘*this is as good as” or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” IT’S 

Beware FALSE—Pearline ms never peddled, if your grocer sends 


you an imitation, be honest—send it back. JAMES PYLE, New York. 


This ts what 
Witch Cream 


looks like in the stores. A _ full, 
generous bottle with screw-cap top, 
ready for instant use at home or 
travelling. 


Feeds the Shin, Heals 
Chaps, Smooths Rough- 
ness, Quztets Irritation. 
Try wt after Shaving. It 
has an important place in 


the Baby's Towlet Basket. 
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WITCH CREAM CLUBS. 


Beautiful Solid Silver Souvenir of 
Salem, the old Witch City, FREE, 
to any one who will form a Witch 
Cream Club. 

Write for circulars about Club Raising. 
C. H. & J. PRICE, 
Salem, Mass. 
25-cent Sample by mail for 35 cents. 
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For the Companion. 
THE PICHICIAGO. 


The pichiciago—this word is the Indian name | 
for ‘‘blind armadillo’’—is an extremely interesting | 
little quadruped, not only on account of its | 
anatomy, but by reason of its extreme rarity. | 
It is very seldom captured. The museums of the | 
world contain very few specimens. 

The first pichiciago was brought to this country 
about sixty-five years ago, and placed in the 
Museum of Natural History in Philadelphia. 
The mounted skeleton of a pichiciago has recently 








capital means of supporting his body when he 
assumes an upright position. 

Another explanation, which I regard as more 
probable, is that when the animal is concealed in 
his burrow, which is just the size of the body, 
the shield serves him as a protection against the 
intrusion of snakes and other enemies which are 
in search of food and which have a particular 
liking for the little pichiciago. It completely 
blocks up the passageway, and as the animal 
can draw in the tail beneath its body, it is in 
comparative security. 

The gentleman who sent the last specimen to the 
Agassiz Museum wrote to me a letter in which, 
after speaking of the small number of museums 
in this and other countries which have specimens, 
he said: 

«« When, I travelled from 


last year, west, 


Buenos Ayres nearly across the continent to | 


Mendoza,—a city at the foot of the Andes, noted 
for its having earthquakes and for being the 
special home of Chlamydophorus truncatus,—l 
spent several days 
there in search of 
the animal, finding 
only two obtainable 


held at one hundred 
dollars and the other 
ata less amount. I 





been received at the Agassiz Museum at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., where there was already a stuffed 
skin specimen. 

The animal is a native of Mendoza, which is 
situated in the western part of the Argentine 
Republic, east of the Andes Mountains. It 
belongs to the family of the armadillos —the 
only living quadrupeds which are provided with a 
coat of mail for protection against their enemies. 

The pichiciago is about five inches long, and 
presents in appearance a singular mixture of the 
armadillo and the mole. The body is covered | 
with a downy white silken hair, over which is 
thrown, as it were, a cloak or coat of horny scales, 
which covers the top of the head, the back and 
the posterior portion of the body. 

The head is conical in shape, and, when seen in 
profile, reminds one of a diminutive elephant’s 
skull. Although, unlike most mammals, it has | 
no external ears, its sense of hearing is very | 
acute. It owes this acuteness to a complicated | 
apparatus, which consists or two or three bony 
tubes joined together by cartilaginous joints, the 
whole forming a continuous canal bent at a right 
angle and presenting the appearance of a modern 
ear-trumpet. 

The external opening is just behind the eye, 
which in itself is very small and scarcely visible, 
being buried beneath the silken hairs. 
animal really has very little need of eyes, for it 
is nocturnal in its habits, and lives for the greater 
part of the time in its dark burrow. 

The creature’s sense of smell is greatly devel- 
oped. Upon the anterior portion of the skull are 
two projections which are made up of bony cells 
and which freely communicate with the nose, 
thus largely increasing the extent of surface 
devoted to the distribution of the nerves of smell. 

The pichiciago’s food is chiefly worms, and the 
means of digging are rendered easy by the large 
claws constructed especially for scooping out and 
throwing back the sand in which it burrows. 

But the strangest part of this little animal’s 
body is the truneated portion, from which it 
derives its scientific title of Chlamydophorus trun- 
catus. It appears precisely as if some one had 
taken a knife or hatchet and sliced off a goodly 
portion of the animal at the back. 

If one examines the skeleton, it will be seen 
that this region presents the appearance of a semi- 
circular buckler or shield which is beautifully 
embossed. Coming out from beneath it is the 
tail, which is spatulate—that is, broadened at the 
end. This has been supposed to serve as a trowel 
to aid the owner in throwing backward the loose 
earth which accumulates beneath him as he 
burrows. 

What can be the use of so singular a structure 
as this posterior shield? Several explanations 
have been given for this unique formation, one of 
which is that the animal is provided in it with a 





The | 


was told of one while 
at Mendoza, which 
had just been bought 
by the Italian minis- 
ter for one hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

‘These animals 
are nocturnal, very 
timid, and so light 
that they leave no 
track ; and the Pam- 
pas where they live 
are full of holes into 
which they can es- 
cape. The few which 
are caught owe their 
capture to crawling 
into the blankets of 
Indians asleep on 
the ground. 

“The skeleton is 
indeed a wonderful 
structure, particu- 
larly when studied 
with the horny cloak 
of mail.” 

An English gen- 
tleman who was in 
Chile a few years ago made an expedition on 
horseback, attended by several natives in his 
employ, for the sole purpose of obtaining speci- 
mens of the pichiciago. He was absent several 
days, and succeeded in obtaining one specimen, 
which lived about three days, allowing him to 
study its habits during the short captivity. 

He says that so astonishing are the animal’s 
powers of digging that having spied one on the 
ground, one cannot dismount from the saddle 
before it has disappeared by burrowing into the 
sand, beyond the ken of its pursuer. 

His explanation of the use of the shield is that 
it serves as a rammer to harden the sand thrown 
up behind, and thus prevents the ingress of any 
enemy into its burrow. The digging is done by 
the forefeet, but the animal removes the sand by 
balancing himself upon his forefeet and tail used 
as a tripod, and thus obtains the free use of the 
hind feet, which do the work with incredible speed. 

The two specimens of the pichiciago may be 
seen among the Edentata in the exhibition rooms 
of the Harvard Museum of Comparative Zodélogy, 
appearing like dwarfs among giants. 

D. D. SLADE. 
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GOOD MANAGERS. 


The “Autobiography of an English Game- 
keeper” contains several true tales of Topsy, a 
French poodle, and Help, a retriever. Both were 
not only learned dogs, but exceedingly gifted by 
nature. The author writes: 

I have often been obliged to spell words to my 
wife so that the dogs should not understand, in 
| case we did not want them to go to the village. 
; ‘IT am going to Stanstead after dinner,” 

might say. ‘Do you want anything ?”’ 

“Yes,” I would reply, ‘“‘you can get me some 
tobacco; and you may as well take the dogs with 
you.” 

| The two dogs would prick up their ears in a 
moment. 

| No,” was the answer, “I am going to places 
where I can’t take them.”’ 

The dogs, on hearing this, would immediately 
drop their jaws and slink under the table; but 
while their mistress had gone up-stairs to dress, 
they would slip off down the park and hide under 
a tree near the foot-path to Stanstead. Then 
when she passed them they would creep softly 
up behind her. 

After a time she would catch sight of them, and 
then Topsy would sit up and beg, and the pup 
hang his head and crawl sheepishly toward her. 
There could be no resisting this, and she cries : 

| Come along, then!’’ 

| Ina moment there is a change from sorrowful 
pleading to exuberant joy. Off they go, barking 
like mad. The clumsy pup brings up the rear, and 

| ends by rolling down the bank into the stream. 
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Ozenos kills every foul smell instantly. 
Odorless, non-poisonous, Ask your druggist for it. [ Adv. 
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N) The Strongest 
Purest Extracts 
of Natural Fruits 
TEL PE) PURE Think of them. 
Ww y FRUIT Ask for them, 
NEW PROCESS’ LAVORING Try them 
TRADE “See MARK. 
A Trial 
proves their 
worth. 





THAYER’S 
Slippery Elm Lozenge, 





The Best For Coughs, 
and Safest Colds, and 
Remedy in all Throat 

the World Troubles. 





See that each Lozenge is stamped 


“THAYER.” 


For Sale by all Druggists. 
HENRY THAYER & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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ae AND 7 


TOILET SOAPS, 
PUREST «*® BEST. 
























ENTIRELY FREE 
-*200 FROM ALLoos-+ 
ANIMAL FATS 
AND ARTIFICIAL 


OLORIN 
COMBINATION of pure Petroleum 
and Olive Oil. Contains all of their 
healing properties. Unrivalled for Medi- 
cinal and Toilet use. Gives a smoothness 
and softness to the skin not obtained by 
any other preparation. Guaranteed to cure 
all skin diseases that can be reached by 
external application. Used by Physicians. 
All dealers have it. 
The Barney Co., Boston, Mass, 
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HOPS 
HEMLOCK 


laster relieves and 
Re. Subdues Back- BALSAMS 


Hop Plaster 


No other 
cures so qu 


ache, Rheumatism, Strains, Chest Soreness, 


Inflammation and all ailments caused by wet 
weather, hard work, colds and exposure. 
Both sides of the genuine Hor Plaster 
ow ourname. Examine when Ae buy. 
Hop Plaster Company, Boston, 
edicine-dealers everywhere seil it. 








Coughs 


among grown people and that most dreaded 
of diseases among children, 


| Croup, 


| . 

Should be treated immediately, before they 
| develop into something more serious. The oldest 
and best known remedy which is safe and sure is 


Dr. Hooker’s 
Cough and Croup Syrup. 


Established forty years—Contains no opium — Per- 
fectly safe—It has cured thousands—Especially good for 
children—Excellent remedy for coughs, colds and all 
throat troubles.. Price 35 cents. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
GEORGE C. GOODWIN & CO., Gen’! Agents, 


Boston, Mass. 


If you are 


Dyspeptic, 


or suffer from any form of 


Indigestion, 


you should send us your ad- 
dress and obtain one of 
the samples of 


(eptonix 


which we mail free to any one 
making application. 








J. B. BEAMAN, President of the First 
National Bank, Poultney, Vt., writes: 
“I have found that the Peptonix fully 
answers all the purposes for which you 
recommend it.” 

or by mail, postpaid, 75 cents per box. P 

THE ALLSTON CO., 


143 Federal 8t., Boston, Mass. 





| PEPTONIX sold by druggists, 




























¢ Rugs, ¢ 
and Upholstery. 


In guality, in variety, and in price 
we are not successfully rivalled by any 
establishment in the United States. 

A single purchase will convince you. 


John H, Pray, Sons & Go., 


658 Washington St., BOSTON. 
(Opp. Boylston Street.) 
Ladies, write for our new beek, 


“ Hints on House Furnishing.” 
Sent free. Mention this paper. 
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A Dollar Will Never Go Further, 





Last longer, give more pleas- 
ure, or contribute more to 
your comfort and convenience 
than when exchanged for our 


Direct Wire 
Acoustic Telephone. 


It will connect you with the 
part of your neighborhood in 
which you are most interested. 
Simple in construction but 
effective in use. On receipt 
of $1.00 we will send by 
express at receiver’s expense, 
complete outfit consisting of 
2 transmitters, 300 feet of 
copper wire, insulating cord 
and instructions for putting 
up the wire. 


When ordered sent by mail, enclose 35 cents for postage. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 
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Animal Booklets. 
Shapes of Cat, Dog, Pig, Pony, Calf and Sheep. 
Finely lllustrated, fa colors. All6by mail for 25c. 


Christmas Letters. 
Profusely Illustrated in colors in Rebus Style. 
Four for 25c. 
12 sheets of Scrap Pictures 25c. 
The above are about one-half retail prices. 


J. BAIRD, 61 Essex Street, Boston, Mass. 


A lady’s fine watch—four- 
teen-karat gold filled; jew- 
elled works; stem-wind- 
er; stem-set; a warranted 
time-keeper; a gem to look 
at: THIS IS the NEW 
QUICK-WINDING 

‘* Waterbury.” 


No cheap Swiss watch can 
compare with this perfected 
product of American ma- 
chinery and brains; they 
keep quality up and prices 
down. Nota cheap-looking 
watch, but a low-priced one 


Your Jeweler selis it, 








25cts. per year is all the 
difference between the cost 
of 


Worcester 
Salt 


and the commonest kind 
you can buy and that for 
your entire family. 


Nash, Whiton & Co., New York. 


Glenwood Ranges, 


STOVES AND FURNACES have received the 
HIGHEST AWARD in the: gift of any New England 
Institution. GCLD MEDALS at two succeeding exhibi- 
tions of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics Asso 
ciation. A deserved compliment to highest grade. 








Sold by leading Stove Dealers. 
Special to Companion Readers. 


If your dealer does not keep these Ranges, sends his 
name on a postal card and we will send you our hand 
some book that will tell you all about stoves. 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 





FOR WEAK LUNGS 


Winchester’s Hypophosphite of Lime & Soda. 


For Chronic Bronchitis, Nervous Prostration. 
Drepepme or Indigestion, Loss of Vigor and 
Appetite, and diseases arising from Poverty of 

. the Blood, Winchester’s Hypophosphite is 
a specific, being unequaled as a Vitalizing 
Tonic, Brain, Nerve and Blood Food. 
SOLD BY DRUGGIsSTs. 


WINCHESTER & CO. Chemists 
162 William St., N. ¥. 





Or VITAL INTEREST IS THE 


aioe 






2 Hot Water 


Richmond Stove Co., Norwich, Conn. 


ISAAC COFFIN & CO., 
52 Sudbury St., Sole Agents for Boston. 





THE BEST BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 


Hezekiah Butterworth’s Books. 


‘N THE BOYHOOD OF LINCOLN. A 

story of the Tunker Schoolmaster and the 

Times of Black Hawk. With 13 Illustrations. 
12mo., Cloth, $1.50. 


‘*A story which we can recommend for its liveliness, 
its patriotism, and above all, for its representation of 
Lincoln.’’—VPhiladelphia Evening Bulletin. 

‘Mr. Butterworth gives stirring instances of the ro- 
mance and reality of pioneer life in the days of the settle- 
ment of Illinois, and combines to a fortunate degree the 
art of entertainment with the serious purpose of instruc- 
tion.’”’— Boston Beacon, 

‘One of the best stories for youthful readers that has 
ever been written.”’—Aoston Buadgel. 


[HE LOG SCHOOL-HOUSE ON THE COLUMBIA. With 13 full-page 

Illustrations by J. CARTER BEARD, E. J. AUSTEN, and others. Cloth, $1.50. 

“This book will charm all who turn its pages. There are few books of popular information 

concerning the pioneers of the great Northwest, and this one is worthy of sincere praise.’’— 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


William O. Stoddard’s Books. 


‘There are few writers who know how to meet the tastes and needs of boys better than does 
William O. Stoddard.’’—Detroit Free Press. 

WE BATTLE OF NEW YORK. With 11 

Frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

‘‘Such a story as makes a boy wish to steal away to some quiet nook where he is sure of being 
undisturbed, for once begun, it is next to impossible to lay it aside. The illustrations are numerous 
and beautiful.’’— 2altimore American. 

‘A story with a lesson of patriotism and a chapter of history, good for every American boy.’? 
—Chicago Times. 

[LPTLE SMOKE. A story of the Sioux. With 12 full-page Illustrations by 

F. S. DELLENBAUGH, portraits of Sitting Bull, Red Cloud, and other chiefs, 
and 72 head-and-tail pieces representing the various implements and surround- 
ings of Indian life. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

‘It is not only a story of adventure, but the volume abounds in information concerning this 
most powerful of remaining Indian tribes. The work of the author has been well supplemented 
by the artist.”’— Boston Traveller. 

‘*More elaborately illustrated than any juvenile work dealing with Indian life-ever published.’’ 
— Churchman. 


C* OWDED OUT O' CROFIELD. The story of a country boy who fought 
his way to success in the great metropolis. With 23 Illustrations by C. T. 


Hitt. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

“This excellent story is interesting, thoroughly wholesome, and teaches: boys to be men, not 
prigs or Indian hunters. If our boys would read more such books, and less of the blood-and-thun- 
der order, it would be rare good fortune.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


Other Juvenile Books. 


LE, NGLISHMAN ’'S HAVEN. By W. J. Gorpon, author of “The Captain- 
General,” etc. With 8 full-page Illustrations. tz2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
“Other than boy readers will enjoy this story of a place founded, fortified, captured and 
destroyed, all within a lifetime, its history truly making it what the author calls it, one of the most 
notable of the world’s dead cities.’’— Providence Fournal. 
“The book is full of adventures and hair-breadth escapes by sea and land, and will be very 
popular with youthful readers. It is handsomely bound and illustrated.’’— Charleston News and 
Courter. 


ALONG THE FLORIDA REEF. By Cuarwes F. HOLper, joint author of 
“Elements of Zoology.”’ With numerous Illustrations. 1rz2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

“The exciting chases after turtle and shark, the visits to the haunts of the sea-gull, dives to 
the home of the queen-conch in the deep lagoon, the race with a water-spout, the experience 
with a hurricane, are actual happenings, not figments of Mr. Holder’s imagination.’’—Aoston 
Transcript. 

“A most graphic narrative, made up of the real adventures of several boys.”’-—New York 
Fournal of Commerce. 

‘*‘Absorbingly interesting.’’—Aoston Budget. 


ERMINE’S TRIUMPHS. A story for Girls and Boys. 





From “in the Boyhood of Lincoln." 


Illustrations and colored 


By MADAME 


CoLoms. With 100 Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 
‘One of the most delightful of the books for girls this season is ‘Hermine’s Triumphs,’ by 
Madame Colomb, whose ‘Heiress of Vauclair’ has given her a well-deserved reputation.’’— Book 
Buyer. 


E ALL. A story of Out-door Life and Adventure in Arkansas. By Ocrave 
Tuanet. With 12 full-page Illustrations by E. J. Austen and others. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

**A story which every boy will read with unalloyed pleasure. . « The adventures of the two 
cousins are full of exciting interest. The characters, both white and black, are sketched directly 
from nature, for the author is thoroughly familiar with the customs and habits of the different 
types of Southerners that she has so effectively reproduced.’’—Soston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


K ING TOM AND THE RUNAWAYS. By Louis PENDLETON. The expe- 
riences of two boys in the forests of Georgia. With 6 Illustrations by E. 
W. Kempe. Cloth, $1.50. 

“The doings of ‘King’ Tom, Albert, and the happy-go-lucky boy Jim on the swamp island, are 
as entertaining in their way asthe old sagas embodied in Scandinavian story.”-—Philadelphia Ledger. 
STRAIGHT ON. A story of a boy’s School-life in France. By the author of 

“The Story of Colette.” With 86 Illustrations by Epouarp ZIER. 320 
pages. 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“It is long since we have encountered a story for children which we can recommend more 
cordially. It is good all through and in every respect.”’—Charleston News and Courier. 


“Young Heroes of Our Navy.”’ 


Li TLE JARVIS. The Story of the Heroic Midshipman of the Frigate. 


“Constellation.” By Moiiy ELiiot SEAWELL. 

‘*Founded on a true incident in our naval history. . . . 
So well pictured as to bring both smiles and tears upon the 
faces that are bent over the volume. It is in exactly the 
spirit for a boy’s book.’”,—New York Home Fournal. 
//PSHIPMAN PAULDING. A True Story 

of the War of 1812, by Motty Exot Sga- 
WELL. Each volume with 6 full-page Illustrations 
by J. O. Davipson and GrorGe WHARTON Epwarps. 
8vo. Bound in blue cloth, with special design in 
gold and colors. $1.00. 

**A very entertaining and inspiriting account of the late 
admiral’s march when a boy in conducting some of Uncle 
Sam’s tars to join the forces at Albany which fought the 
British on Lake Champlain. The. young officer’s good con- 
duct and fertility of resource in the battle are told in a way to 
fascinate the young mind.”’—Arooklyn Eagle. From “Englishman’s Haven.” 


wr"Send for a copy (free) of the illustrated holiday number of Appletons’ 
Monthly Bulleti: taini ts of important new books. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3 and 5 Bond Street, New York. 














BeENsDoRP’S 


ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA. 


PURE-SOLUBLE- DELICIOUS. 


COMPARISON PROVES SUPERIORITY. TRY IT. 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 
Free Triai Sample on receipt of address by 
Importer, Boston 





Book-=keepers, 
Accountants, 
Newspaper Men 


And all brain-workers, 
should avoid heavy, 
starchy and pasty food 
in the early part of the 
day. A correct break- 
fast means a clear head. 


FOULDS'’ 


Wheat Germ 


MEAL 


Is the germ and gluten of 
wheat, the most nutritious 
and most easily assimilated 
cereal food in the world. 
Especially recommended 
for children who go to 
school. 





SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 








Goff’s Braid is more durable and gives 
greater satisfaction fora dress binding than 


all the substitutes that have had a temporary 
rnn during the past 25 years ;—experienced 
Dress Makers’ word for it. Look for this clasp, 
—_ Any one not find. 
ing Goff’s Braid 
on sale in desired 
shade, send the 
name of the house 
that could not su 
ply you and four 2- 
cent stamps, and 
we will send you a 
sample roll of any 
color wanted, pre- 











oes GROVER'S 
LADIES $0 


FT rom 
SHOES TENDER 
FEET 


Are specially intended to comfort those 
who suffer with aching Corns and Bunions. 


Every Pair Hand Made. 


SOLD BY 


GEO. W. KIES & CO., Norwich, Conn. 
GREENOUGH & HAZELTINE, Concord, N. H 


EZRA A. DAY, Worcester, Mass. 


GOWDY & REMINGTON SHOE Co., 


Springfield, Mass. 











Cleopatra II! 


used them. 


Her splendid toilettes required their lavish use. 
But do not say “There can be nothing new in pins!” 
The Flower of Egypt, Yourself, or any other Con- 
noisseur in pins could not fail to be delighted with 
the latest product of American ingenuity and per- 
fected machinery. The words “Porntrep IN OIL,” 
“OUR NEW TUMBLING Process,” and “TESTING 
MACHINES,” as applied to pins, would certainly 
have seemed novel to Africa's peerless queen—and 
~ ny to you; you, ——, have the oppor- 

‘y to procure a sample card free, or you can 
buy the PURITAN Pin of almost ev: otion 
dealer in the United States. sis tama 


American Pin Company 





Waterbury, Conn. 8 


















